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PREFACE 

All that is needed in the way of preface to 

• 

this little volume is an acknowledgment of 
the obligations I am under to those coad- 
jutors without whose aid it could never 
have been written. To the venerable 
Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Durnford) ; to 
Canons Gregory, Buckle, Clements, and 
Malcolm MacColl ; to the Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford (Dr. Chase) ; to the 
Revs. W. F. Stapley and H. N. Grimley; 
to Messrs. H. Primrose, Maitland Thomson, 
and H. W. M. Baillie ; to Professor Browne 
(whose vivid sketch of his chief at Glenal- 
mon9, though not written for this work, has 
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been largely drawn upon in the composition 
of it) ; and, last, but not least, to. the present 
Vicar of Brighton, who, while giving me a 
perfectly free hand, has always been ready 
to impart the fullest information and the 
most judicious advice, — I desire to express 
my sincere thanks. c 

J. H. O. 

Epworth Rectory, 

C 

t. Advent^ 1889. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It may be well to say, at the outset, why it has been 
thought desirable to add one more to the number 
of biographies which are^ constantly being given 
to the public. The subject of the presenbmemoir 
, was a clergyman who never rose to the highest 
ranks of his profession, whose name was never 
brought very prominently forward in connection with 
any great ecclesiastical movement, whose multi- 
farious employments never allowed his undoubtedly 
great literary powers to have full play, and who, 
therefore, cannot be said to have left any really 
magnum opus behind him. But it is not always 
the man who has risen to the highest eminence in 
any department the record of whose life is the. 
interesting and instructive. And, paradoxical 
It li^ay sound, it is partly because Dr. Hannah 
; did not rise to any higher position in the Church, 
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that it has been thought worth while to publish a 
brief sketch of his life. Those who .knew him best 
must feel that almost all his life long he was placed 
in positions which were not altogether congenial to 
his tastes and aptitudes. He was born to be a 
student, and to impart his knowledge to those 
who were sufficiently advanced to appreciate its 
accuracy and extent. But the course of his life 
was very differently ordered. Invitations came to 
him to fill one active post after another, which he 
did not feel at liberty to decline ; and he undertook 
work which was far fri^m being that which he 
would hcive chosen for himself, and, by earnest 
and unflagging devotion to the duties thus laid 
upon him, he proved how much real and abiding 
good can be accomplished by an able and religious 
man, who is content to follow what he believes to 
be the guidings of Providence, even when those 
guidings do not fall in with his own preferences. 

If the whole truth could be knowh, such cases 
would probably not be found very rare. It ftiay, 
therefore, be useful and encouraging to others y ho 
may be placed in somewhat similar circumstaitces, 
to read the history of an instance specially 
point. A man of a very different mould,^but a 
lifelong acquaintance and contemporary at college, 
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the Rev. Mark Pattison, wrote to Dr. Hannah, 
when both were nearing the end of their earthly 
career, “ I must say that, in my experience, litera- 
ture is its own sufficient reward. I cannot regret 
that I have laid out my life in that pursuit, rather 
than in fighting with beasts at Ephesus, as so many 
around me delight in doing. Your active energies 
have determined you to the opposite choice. It 
would interest me much, to know whether you 
have found in your occupations a sufficient mental 
satisfaction, superior to that which you must at 
one period have derived from learned pursuits.” 

What reply Dr. Hannah returned to this very 
characteristic letter does not appear. But that he 
was considerably struck by it is shown by the fact 
that not only was the letter itself carefully pre- 
served, but also that the passage quoted above was 
found copied out in his own handwriting among 
his papers. The last part of the letter was not 
copied ; but it shows so clearly what, in the view 
of a highly competent judge, was the intellectual 
promise^ of Dr. Hannah’s early manhood, that 
this short introductory chapter cannot be better 

concluded than by quoting Mr. Pattison’s words : 

« 

" The^i' half-hour’s talk we had a few weeks ago 
.seemed to bring us nearer to each other than we 
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have been for many years. I can never forget the - 

mental stimulus I derived from yourself and Kay'; 
— a stimulus which I always look back upon as 
the best part of my education.’^ 

' The Rev. W. Kay, quondam Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
for sixteen years Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, then Rector 
of Great Leighs. He was a First-Class man and University Prize- 
man, a man of great reputation for learning, and the author of many 
learned works. He died in 1886. The following extract from a 
letter written from India by Dr. Kay to Dr. Hannah may be fitly 
inserted here ; — * 

“Bishop’s College, June 3, 1851. 

•"‘My dear Hannah, 

“ ... I do not know quite how it is, but there is some- 
thing or other about your view of*ihings that harmonizes more with 
mine than ‘those of my other correspondents. . , . Vou did my • 
heart good by your report of our dear friend Pattison, I am satis- 
fied to know in general Xh^i yoti were satisfied, though I should 
have been glad to have had your impressions more in detail. One 
cannot help feeling that he is a thorough lover of truth and good- 
ness, though he leaves one to think him an ‘ inquirer ’ rather than a 
‘believer.’” 
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EARLY YEARS. 

John Hannah was born at Lincoln, July i6, 
i8i8, and was the eldest son of John Hannah and 
Jane {nei Caparn) hisVife The father was a 
highly distinguished and popular minister among 
the Wesleyans, and was twice President of their 
Conference. He was a man of great piety and 
singularly attractive personality, as the present 
writer, to whom he once paid a visit, can testify. 
His name is still a household word among the 
Wesleyans ; when the late Archdeacon preached, 
only a few months before his death, at Lincoln 
Cathedral, many Wesleyans came to hear him as 
the soh of their own Dr. Hannah. He was a 
Methodist of the old sort, who never considered 
hitnself a Dissenter, and felt no hostility whatever 
to the Church. The Archdeacon was always very 
I fondly attached to his father ; and the father was 
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both devoted to, and proud of, his distinguished 
son. Father and son held different views without 
any diniinution of their mutual love and esteem, 
the father always remaining firm to the Methodists,- 
the son to the Church. Of the mother it need 
only be said here that she was thoroughly worthy 
to be the wife of such a husband, and the mother 
of such a son. In the words of his biographer, 
her husband “found in her a devoted wife, fully 
suited to him in intelligence, goodness, and larger 
hearted sympathy with his views and cares.” ^ The 
attachmept of both father and mother to their son 
was doubtless deepened by the fact that he was 
the eldest and sole survivor of eight children. 
The rest all died in early childhood, except the 
last, Richard, who lived long enough to give 
promise of great intellectual excellence, and died 
of malignant scarlet fever, just on the eve of his 
going to Oxford. The touching language of the 
bereaved father to the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, 
Master of St. Saviour^s School, Southwark, will 
indicate how fondly he clung to his sole shtyiving 
child. “ I cannot,” he writes, “ ever forget what I 
owe to you in behalf of my children. But I -have 

* ** Biographical Sketch,” p. 56, by Frederick J. Jobson^D.D. 
<1868). 
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no more whom I may have the happiness of 
placing under your care. Poor Richard ! he is 
the seventh child that has, in God’s merciful chas- 
tisement, been taken from us ; ,and there is but 
one left May it please God to preserve and 
bless him ! ” ^ 

But to return to the early life of John Hannah. . 
Owing to the Wesleyan system of moving about 
the circuit ministers, it w&s necessarily a migratory 
life. At the time of his birth, his father was 
circuit minister at Lincoln, and was therefore able 
to live in his own hous^ on a property which is 
now held by the fifth John Hannah in succession. 
The dates of his migrations are as follows : From 
i8i8 to 1821, Lincoln; 1821-4, Nottingham; 1824-7, 
Leeds; 1827-30, Manchester; 1830-3, Hudders- 
field; 1833-4, Liverpool In 1834 Hannah 
was appointed Theological Tutor at the Wesleyan 
• Institution at Hoxton, and the wandering life was 
changed for a permanent settlement in Middleton 

' Biographical Sketch,” p. 81. To this may be added a 
prayer fou^id in his own handwriting : — 

** A Father^ s Prayer of Surrender, 

May Almighty God, the great Father of the whole human family, 
Who has confided to us the care of this dear child for a season, and 
Who n^-^ calls him from us, receive him in mercy to Himself, and 
bless him with His own eternal presence, through Jesus Christ our . 
Lord. Amen. ** 
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' Squared Up to the time of his resideotiife ili ! 

London, John Hannah’s education was mainly; 

V conducted by his father. This, though it plrc- 
scirved him from the temptations to which hoy* 
life at school is subjected, was not altogether to 

• his advantage, as will appear from the following 
sketch of the Archdeacon’s boyhood, kindly sup- 
plied by one who, of all men, was most competent ; 

• to write it. Canon Gr^ory, his brother-in-law, 

' who elsewhere describes him as “my earliest and 

closest friend, Ivith whom I have been intimately 
associated frcfn my earliest childhood, to whom 
I am deeply indebted for guiding me into taking 
the most momentous step of my life, admission 
into the ministrjjlof Christ’s Church.”^ “As a 
boy,” Canon Gregory writes, “ he was shy, with no 
love for the ordinary games and active pursuits in 
which most boys delight He much preferred 
taking a book and poring over it to any kind of 
games. I do not suppose that he 6^r played a 
game of football or cricket in his life. His father, 
taught him during the earlier years of his life ; and 
his father, though well-informed, and with some 
knowledge of English literature, was never •what^ 

' Funeral Sermon for Archdeacon Hannah, preached at Bngton , 
v Parish Church, Second Sunday after Trinity, 1888. V " 
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be technically called, a scholar. Moreov^i*# / 
( hfs other pursuits necessarily made the time he 
ccmld give to his son’s education somewhat uncer- 
tain ahd therefore desultory. The consequence' 
was that the late Archdeacon devoured a large 
arnpunt of general reading, without acquiring that 
proficiency in scholarship which is generally con- 
sidered necessary for success at the University. 
He was specially fond of poetry^ and especially of 
early English poetry, and contrived to secure a 
large amount of information concerning it at an 
age when few youths tfouble themselves about 
§uch learning. When his father came to London 
to be on the staff of the Wesleyan College at 
Hoxton, his time was more occupied, and for- 
tunately for his son, he had to be sent to school. 
He went to St. Saviour’s, Southwark, of which 
Mr. Sharpe was then head-master. He saw what 
a promising pupil young Hannah was, and took 
. great pains with him, and to some extent enabled 
him to gain that knowledge of scholarship which 
bad been previously neglected, as Mr. Sharpe wa^ 
a|i accurate and elegant scholar.” 

remained for two years at this school, and 
*‘-^ined what prizes he was enabled to compete 
^ fori^ Among these was the school medal, bearing 
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this inscription : “ Schola Sancti Salvatoris. 
Hannah, 17 Nov., 1836. Sigillum hoc puero 
optimfe merenti detur.” He also wrote at school 
a manuscript Hebrew grammar, for which he was 
awarded a scholarship of £20 a year for three 
years. Archdeacon Hannah always spoke, in 
warm terms of the great obligation he was under 
to the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, who afterwards be- 
came, in his turn. President of Sion College, and 
with whom he kept up a correspondence, which is 
still extant, to the time of Mr. Sharpe’s death. 
Even in these boyish dhys his future course was 
marked* out for him. ‘'From his earliest years,” 
says Canon Gregory “the late Archdeacon was 
dedicated to the ministry of the Church. I do 
not think that he ever seriously entertained the 
thought of any other vocation.” And we may add 
here, from the same authority, a remark which 
applies both to his school and University career: 

“ His youth was singularly pure and free from the 
vices and irregularities by which the lives of many 
are stained.” • 

Does not this picture of the shy, home-bred boy, 
shrinking from rough games, and never so lyippy 
as when poring over his books, writing Hebrew 
' Funeral Sermon for Archdeacon Hannah. 
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grammars, and devouring all the information he 
can find about early English poetry, illustrate the 
^remark that he was born to be a student, and that 
his future career as head of two great public schools 
in succession, and then of a huge parish which was 
one of the greatest centres of active life in Eng- 
land, must have been against the grain ? 
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CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

In March, 1837, John Hannah matriculated at, 
Brasenose College, Oxford. In May of the same 
year he competed fof and won a Lincolnshire 
scholarship at Corpus Christi College. The joy 
which his success caused at home is shown in the 
following postscript to a letter from his father to 
Miss Langhorne,^ dated May 12, 1837 • — 


“ 8, Myddelton Square, Pentonville. 

“ Glorious news from Oxford ! Last Friday my 
son obtained a scholarship of I Corpus Christi' 
College, with ^£*85 or £go a year, and leading tp 
a Fellowship of very considerable value, I suppose 
about £200 a year, and, by the blessing of God, he'- 

^ The writer of these pages perfectly remembers twq Mis^> 
Langhorne, sisters, who lived in Lincolnshire, and who#w.ould hSj 
likely to be intimate with the Mrs. Brackenbury, a wellrkno^^ ' 
Lincolnshire lady, mentioned in the letter. ’ , 



won it . in the way of scholarship. Oh! I ' 
aip glad and thankful. . Do tell Mrs. Brackenbury; V 
^less toy boy I who would have thought that he ^ 
wouU have set the Oxford bells a-ringing before , 
he had been there a month? In the college of 
"^Jewdl and Hooker^ remember. Happy as a prince 1 
Treated like an own soti by the President and 
Vice-President ! They have given him leave to 
come and see me. I shq^^d like to see him at 
Oxford in his new scholar’s gown, with sleeves 
almost as big -as a Bishop’s I ” 

To this is added, by Mrs^ Hannah — 

“ My poor husband has got into such a tantrum, 
that I apprehend you will expect he will get into 
an asylum next. I 'am not elated, but very, very 
thankful. I did not dare to tell Mr. H. when John 
was passing through the examination, for, though 
he happens to be very brisk just now, he has been 
painfully low at times.” 

The achievement really was a very considerable 
one, especially for a youth who, until the last two 
years of his school life, had not had. the advantages 
which most of his competitors probably enjoyed. 
>CQrpus, though a close college, had the reputation 
of bfeihg singularly fair and discriminating in its 
selection of scholars; and as the prize was valuable. 
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and led on to a Fellowship, it attracted the very 
best men whom the favoured county could produce. 
The Corpus of a rather earlier day is well known 
to most readers from the singularly graphic account 
of it in Dean Stanley's “ Life of Arnold,” and 
Justice Coleridge's “Memoir of Keble.” A small* 
college cannot, of course, expect to keep up a 
succession of Arnolds, Kebles, and Coleridges ; but 
the Corpus of Hannaji's day still maintained a 
high level, ^ as, indeed, it has never ceased to do. 

John Hannah's undergraduate career illustrates 
both the strong and tlie weak side of a home 
education. Its strength is shown in the wide 
range of the young undergraduate's intellectual 
tastes — a width which is rarely, if ever, found in 
the public-school boy, who, both in school and out 
of school, has to walk in a rut ; its weakness in the 
fact that Hannah seems to have stood somewhat 
apart from the general life of the college. But on 
this part of his life, again, the lijCst authority is 
Canon Gregory, who was a gentleman-commoner 
of Corpus at the same time that Hannah was a 

* The writer knows this from his uncle, who was Fellow and 
of the college during Hannah’s undergraduate days, and,iif he w 
not mistaken, one of the electors who voted for Hannah^ scholW 
ship. 
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scboiar, and who lived with him there on teriicis of 
the closest intimacy. “During his undergraduate, 
days,” writes Canon Gregory, “he delighted in; 
writing scraps of poetry ; but he very rarely men- 
tioned what he had done, even to his most intimate 
'friends, not feeling assured of their merit, and being 
afraid of ridicule. [This, as will appear later on, 
was very characteristic of the man.] I remember 
his showing me some lings in Blackwood, in an 
article of Christopher North's. He was tempted 
to show it to me because there were some very 
flattering words about it by Christopher North, to 
whom I believe he had sent it anonymously ; and 
my; impression is that there were several other 
pieces sent in the same manner. He also wrote 
for the Newdigate, but did not get the prize. 
During his undergraduate days he occupied a large 
amount of time in preparing the volume of Bishop 
King's poems, with a “ Life.” His great forte was 
moral philosophy and logic, in which he must have 
greatly excelled, as his first class in lateris 
Humanioribus was always considered a very good 
one, though his scholarship could never have risen 
to the highest order. As an undergraduate he 
was hospitable, and most friendly to all whom he , 
could in any way assist ; but he was never widely 
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pq|>^l?iri as he shunned general society, and never S 

tqofc an interest in boating and such-Hke* pursuit^ 
which tend to bind the undergraduates in a small 
college like Corpus together/^ ' : 

Another contemporary at Corpus tells a very 
similar tale. “ My acquaintance,” writes Canon 
Buckle, “ with Archdeacon Hannah dates from 
Co^'pus Christi College, Oxford, where we were 
both scholars together, ^though he was a year or 
more my senior in University standing. I did 
not know much of him as an undergraduate. He 
was a hard worker, seldom seen in the junior 
common-room, mixing very little in college 
amusements, and having a circle . of intimate 
friends outside the college.” 

It will thus be seen that the indications which 
John Hannab%ave in his boyhood, that he was 
born to be a student, appeared still more markedly 
in his early manhood. His love of retirement as a 
boy might have been the result cf circumstances ; 
but the same inclination, when it was shown at 
college, where there were innumerable induce- 
ments to an opposite course, proves that it was 
the result of choice. And the indications of ^ 
literary taste are still more remarkable iti hia; 
youth than they were in his boyhood. Indeediit 
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would be difficult to find a more striking instance 
of the true literary instinct in a very young man. 
John Hannah, while yet a boy, though in the 
Oxford sense “ a man,” was attracted by just those 
subjects which in most cases are. only attractive to 
men of matured literary experience. Young men, 
as a rule, either fly at higher game, or else try to 
make swans of what are hopelessly and irretriev- 
ably geese. It is not up usual for the young 
literary aspirant to wish to favour the public with 
his views on Shakespeare and Milton ; or, on the 
other hand, to magnify tlie^transcendent merits of 
some Maudle or Postlethwaite, of whom nobv)dy has 
ever heard or desires to hear. But to rescue from 
oblivion a man of real but unappreciated literary 
merit, to take infinite pains to edit his works in 
the most complete fashion, and to ascertain every 
discoverable detail of his life, — this is generally the 
work of an old hand, not of a young beginner. 

But while pursuing studies so very unusual for 
a young man, he must also have worked with 
exceptional energy at the subjects prescribed in 
the University curriculum. For in those days, 
when Moderations were unknown, elegant and 
accurate scholarship counted for much in the Final 
School of classical honours. Every one of experi- 
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ence in the matter knows how difficult it is for 
any one to reach the highest Oxford standard in 
scholarship unless he has been well drilled in his 
boyhood. This, it appears, John Hannah had not 
been, and yet he gained a particularly good first 
class. To do this, his history and philosophy — on * 
which studies all aspirants start more or less on a 
level — must have cost him very great labour, 
especially as he gainejJ his position in spite of 
the fact that he missed one paper owing to 
temporary ill health. He was himself by no 
means confident of th^ result ; and much of his 
preparation for the examination was done from a 
stern sense of duty, and was anything but a labour 
of love, as the following extract from a letter to his 
father will show : — 


“ C.C.C., May 6, [1840]. 

‘‘My dear Father, 

“ I have just begun m> work again ; 
but, after all, it flags heavily — ‘ wearily, oh I ’ — and 
I fear I shall make no very great hand of it, after 
all. ... I wish I could keep my spirits from 
getting down, but too often it is dismal all with 
me. It certainly requires a great deal of f fmness 
to look coolly and comfortably upon the struggles 
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I shall have to make during the next few months ; 
and, after all, the end may be anything rather than 
what I should desire. I fully believe that when a 
man has fairly gone through all the training which 
is requisite for high Oxford honours, his mental 
powers will have received a benefit which they can 
never lose ; but there is great danger lest, while 
his intellect has been cultivated, his spirits should 
have failed so far that they can scarcely ever 
entirely recover from the depression of years. . . . 
There is nothing of that free, healthy bounding of 
the mind which always sl^iould be felt by those 
who would afterwards meet with a firm foot all 
the trials and troubles of life in all this heavy, 
wearisome toil — this loading of the mind with so 
many things which meet with no response in the 
heart ; with much more to the same effect. 

Let us hope that this desponding tone was 
changed when, in the autumn of the same year 
(1840), John Hannah saw his name in the first class, 
among a singularly brilliant number of compeers. 

Canon Gregory and other contemporaries dwell 
on the comparative weakness of his scholarship, 
and it would be presumptuous to gainsay their tes- 
timony. But if this were so, we have only another 
instance of that indomitable energy which enabled 
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him afterwards to overcome difficulties in all sorts 
of uncongi^nial work ; for he must have made 
himself a good scholar. As a proof of this, I must 
venture to draw upon my own experience. Dr. 
Hannah kindly sent several of his best pupils from 
the sixth form at Glenalmond, to receive a final* 
polish from me before they went to Oxford. Such 
youths would, of course, be unable to appreciate 
their master’s strong points ; for logic and moral 
philosophy would then be a terra incognita to 
them. On the other hand, they would be quite 
equal to the detection qf any weakness in scholar- 
ship. But without an exception they always 
spoke in the highest terms of Dr. Hannah as a 
teacher and a scholar. This is significant, for 
clever youths are not only keen, but also very 
severe critics of their teachers. 

The first of these pupils was Dr. Hannah’s only 
son, who read with me previously to his matricu- 
lation at Balliol. Dr. Hannah paid us a visit, and 
I asked him to examine his son. He began with 
his usual promptitude : “ What Greek is he 
reading ? ” “ The * Antigone ’ of Sophocles.” With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, he selected a capital 
test-passage, which contained a dangerou^^ ""pitfall. 
The translation went on swimmingly until the fatal" 
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line was reached ; and then — horresco ref evens / — 
the present respected Vicar of Brighton walked 
straight into the trap ! ^ I showed the father a 
piece of his son’s Latin prose composition, with the 
remark, “You see there is no absolute blunder in 
it.” He glanced at it hastily, and a peculiar 
expression came over his face. On looking at the 
Latin again, I saw that his eagle eye had instantly 
detected a slight error wiiich had escaped my 
duller vision. These were not symptoms of weak- 
ness in scholarship. But whatever his scholarship 
may have been, his general intellectual power 
must always have been great, for his private tutor, 
Mr. Robert Lowe, now Lord’ Sherbrooke, many of 
whose letters he carefully treasured up, speaks of 
him as “one of my last and best pupils” — a 
remarkable testimony from one through whose 
hands many of the very best men of the university 
had passed, and who, at no period of his life, has 
been accused of flattering over-much. 

One more point in connection with John 
HannahY undergraduate career must be noticed. 

' O0T* tuf BwalfiiiP, fi'fi'e iirKrralfjLriv \4yeiy, 

* ^ Line 698. 

This was the fatal line. Scholars need not be told where the 
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The three years of his life at Corpus (1837-40) 
were the very years in which the excitement about 
the great Oxford movement was at its height. It 
was the period in which the first of the tracts on 
“Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge” 

» 

appeared, and created the wildest consternation ; 
the period in which Littlemore became a centre 
of attraction — and also of repulsion — to a con- 
siderable portion of the Christian world ; when 
Dr. Hook preached his famous sermon before the 
Queen on the text, “ Hear the Church when the 
first stage of the “ Hampden Controversy” reached 
its climax. To use the words of a contemporary 
who was himself in the very thick of the fray, “ By 
the end of 1837 the ‘movement' had diffused itself 
all over England. Every month there was a new 
sensation, and a new controversy ” (Mozley's 
“Reminiscences,” vol. i. ch. Ixiii.). “The next 
year, 1838, saw the burst of the storm which may 
be said to have raged round the devoted band” 
(ibid., ch. Ixvii.). The centre of the whole move- 
ment was the neighbouring college to JHannah's 
own ; and indeed, the thoughtful, retiring young 
student would not have needed even to step just 
over the way to find himself in the mids*- of the 
battle. For Corpus itself, as well as its greater 
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neighbour Oriel, was closely connected with what- 
was going on. If the one man who ought to 
know best may be credited, the prime originator 
of the whole movement was one who had been a 
predecessor of Hannah as scholar of Corpus (John 
Keble).^ Indeed, Corpus had supplied Oriel with 
several of its most distinguished Fellows, and so 
Corpus men would naturally take a special interest 
in what their neighbours Were doing. Some also 
of those who were still members of Corpus identi- 
fied themselves with the movement. Messrs. Mac- 
mullen, Meyrick, and Northcote, all of whom 
followed Dr. Newman to Rome, were prominent 
among the early Tractarians, and were all Corpus 
men. The first meeting of the High-Church op- 
ponents to the appointment of Dr. Hampden as 
Regius Professor of Divinity had taken place in the 
Corpus common-room only a year before Hannah 
became a member of the college. 

It was impossible that a young man, thoughtful 
and well-read beyond his years, should fail to take 
an interest in a vastly important movement which 

* “I have always considered and kept the day ” (July 14, when 
Keble preached the Assize Sermon on “ National Apostasy ” in the 
University pulpit) “ as the start of the religious movement of 1833 ” 
(Newman^s “Apologia”). 
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was taking place before his eyes, and which was 
convulsing England. Carefully as Hannah guarded 
himself, both then and ever afterwards, from be- 
coming identified with any party in relation to 
these stirring events, there is no doubt that they 
affected him deeply and permanently. A curious 
instance of this is found in his- correspondence 
during the last year of his undergraduate life. It 
was natural that his farther, a Wesleyan minister, 
should watch with a somewhat jealous eye for any 
traces of the influence of a school of thought, so 
diametrically opposed tw^ his own, upon the mind 
of his only son ; and it was in connection with 
this subject that the only shadow, and that quite 
a slight and temporary one, was ever cast upon 
the happy relations between father and son. After 
this lapse of time, no harm, it is hoped, can be 
done by the insertion of the following extracts 
from the letters of John Hannah to his father, 
which will sufficiently explain themselves : — 

“C.C.C., Oxford, May ^2, 

“My very dear Father, 

“ . . . I am sorry to hear tha^ you 
thought it necessary to bestow certain rather hard 
words upon me, on account of my sending a copy 
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of Dr. Pusey*s letter to town. . . . And what was 
the cause? Certain accusations are brought against 
Dr. Pusey for running directly against the docu'- 
ments of the Church. I am asked whether this 
accusation is based upon fact. To examine the 
question for myself would be too long a job, and 
consequently I answer, 'Dr. Pusey has written 
a whole book to show that he is consistent with 
the Articles, etc. ; here is tiic book ; you can read 
that, and you will then be better able to judge 
how you are to answer the objections you have 
heard, or whether they ciln be answered at all.' 
Now, surely there is nothing here of which you 
can complain ? A more purely <i^.fensive book it 
would be impossible to read ; there is scarcely a 
shred of ^?/fensive argument from one end to the 
other; and the reading of it myself, or recom- 
mending it to others, can no more show that I 
approve of Dr. Pusey's views, than to read a 
supposed murderer's defence would prove that I 
Justified the crime of murder. The simple fact is 
that I am less than ever inclined to put complete 
trust in a^j/ set of individual men. The whole 
Churcji must be our only teacher upon earth ; and 
you neid not fear lest I should be in any danger 
of ranking myself with any separate portion of 
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that Church. ... I could never dream that you 
would disapprove of my sending it [Dr. Pusey's 
letter], when you had many times expressed your 
great anxiety to see it, and had even found fault 
with me for forgetting to bring it home with me. 
... I hope you will write soon to me, and tell 
me that you have forgiven my misdeeds in the 
matter of Pusey’s letter ! 

‘'Your most Jiffectionate son, 

“J. Hannah.” • 

A more reasonable at^d satisfactory explanation 
it would be difficult to conceive; but it appears 
from the next letter that there was something 
more in the matter, though what that something 
was is not known. 


“C.C.C., Oxford, Sunday afternoon. 

“My very dear Father, 

“Your letter has given m.^e a great deal 
of pain, and the more because, from your state- 
ment of the matter, I see clearly you have had, 
far juster cause to complain than at fixst I had 
imagined. Had it not been for this, I should, 
according to your request, have let the subject 
drop altogether ; but now I feel certain that you 
will feel more pleasure from what I shall have 
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to say than pain from the continuance of the 
discussion. ... I have to assure you that, had 
you seen the letters I have been lately writing, 
or heard the conversations I have been lately 
holding, you would have found that I have been 
becoming daily less and less inclined to look 
favourably upon the writings of the Oxford Tract- 
men. ... I cannot help feeling that I am under 
great obligations to som« of their writings, for 
higher views of many principles than I before had ; 
but I cannot now, and never shall, agree with them 
on very many points. Again, let me assure you 
that this very dissent from them has never been 
concealed, but has formed a great portion of those 
parts of my later correspondence which have had 
any relation to religious subjects. I sincerely hope 
that you will find this explanation satisfactory, 
and that you will not now any longer believe me 
to be a zealous advocate of principles which I do 
not hold. I acknowledge that I have been very 
foolish in talking so much about these subjects, 
but I hope you will never have reason to find fault 
with me again on this ground. I cordially believe 
that your sentiments and mine would be found to 
b^ ver<y nearly the same on most of the topics 
which the discussion of the principles of this 
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school would involve. ... I hope, if this letter 
gives you any satisfaction, you will soon write and 
let me know that I am forgiven. Best love to 
mother. 

“ Believe me ever, 

“Your most dutiful and affectionate son, 

“J. Hannah.” 

Then follow two letters written in rapid suc- 
cession (May 26 and May 30, 1840), in which the 
writer expresses his delight at finding that his 
explanations had been Satisfactory, and gives at 
length fiis views on the various points connected 
with the revival. It would be cruel to the memory 
of Dr. Hannah (and perhaps also to the reader) 
to quote the crude, but at the same time shrewd, 
remarks of a very young man on subjects which, 
of all others, require the matured experience, which 
only years can bring, to enable them ,to be treated 
adequately ; and moreover, it is obvious that the ^ 
dutiful affection with which he regarded his father 
led him to magnify his points of difference, and to 
minimize those of agreement with the Oiford 
writers. Still, filial duty and affection could not 
prevent young Hannah from telling his* father 
boldly how much he was attracted in many ways 
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by them. He declares that “ ‘ The Christian Year * 
is almost faultless; ‘The Lyra Apostolica * in- 
valuable in many parts;” Tract 73, “one of the 
most valuable contributions to practical theology 
with which my limited reading has made me 
• acquainted. So also many other tracts are of the 
highest value.” “Woodgate’s Bampton Lectures, 
Keble on Tradition, the rcpublication ofVincentius 
of Lerins, and other book§ on this subject, appear 
to me extremely valuable.” While, “ as to Dr. 
Pusey, he is a man whom one cannot but reverence 
and esteem ; ” “ he really seems to be a perfect 
model for a Christian minister ; and if he were but 
free from one or two little errors, he certainly 
would be more than man.” 

Such sentiments, uttered, be it remembered, 
when England, and especially Wesleyan England, 
was ringing with alarm at the spread of the Oxford 
theology, were calculated, one would have thought, 
to fill the mind of the elder John Hannah with 
dismay — a dismay which would be only partially 
dispelled by his son’s general disclaimers of being 
in sympathy with the Oxford writers, and his 
special disagreement with many points in their 
writings which he expresses in detail, but which, 
for the reasons stated above, it is thought better 
not to quote. 



CHAPTER IV. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD, AND COMBE LONGA. 

Immediately after John Hannah had taken his 
degree, a Fellowship, tenable only by a native of 
the old diocese of Linceln, fell vacant at Lincoln 
College,* and he was invited to stand. He had, of 
course, his Fellowship at Corpus to fall back upon ; 
but he might have to wait a long time for a 
vacancy of the Fellowship to which he was eligible. 
“ His chief opponent [at Lincoln College],” 
writes Canon Gregory, “was Mr. Hobart, after- 
wards Earl of Buckinghamshire. Hannah was shy 
and nervous, and fell ill after a portion of the 
examination was over, as he persuaded himself 
that he had done so badly. But on receipt of an 
encouraging message from one of the Fellows, who 
was a perfect stranger to him, he reappeared at 

o 

the examination on the next day, and was ejected.” 
It appears from a letter, received a few years later. 
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that Dr. Radford, Rector of the college, was much 
pleased at Hannah’s election. “ He at once,” 
continues Canon Gregory, proceeded to take 
pupils, but never having been at a public school, 
his immediate success was not great ; he had, 
•however several pupils every term, and as they 
were more than satisfied with what he did for 
them, the number steadily increased.” In 1841 
he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Oxford, 
on his college title. As a curious illustration of 
the way in which such matters were managed in 
those days, it may be rnentioned that he saw 
nothing of the Bishop before the ordination, nor 
did he attend any examination. The Bishop sent 
him some papers, by his servant, with his compli- 
ments, and a request that he would do them, 
which he did in his own rooms. He preached his 
first sermon in All Saints’ Church, Oxford, for his 
brother Fellow of Lincoln, the Rev. John Calcott; 
his son thinks that he was for some few months 
Evening Lecturer at that church, the incumbency 
of which is in the gift of Lincoln College, and 
generally held by a Fellow. The sermon was 
hurriedly prepared, but it was so striking and well 
delivered that a deputation, headed by Mr. Ryman, 
the great Oxford print-seller, waited on Mr. 
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Hannah during the following week, and requested 
him to print it ; but this he was much too wise to do. 

On Hannah’s early graduate career interesting 
details have been kindly supplied by two pupils and 
almost contemporaries — the Rev. Jacob Clements, 
now Canon Residentiary and Sub-dean of Lincoln, <■ 
and the Rev. G. Buckle, now Canon Residentiary 
of Wells. 

Canon Clements writes, “ I was one of dear 
Hannah’s early pupils, coming to him after the 
Long Vacation of 1841, when Fraser of my own 
college [Oriel], afterwajds Bishop of Manchester, 
became^ college tutor, and gave up his private 
pupils. Chretien (afterwards Fellow of Oriel) and 
Morton Shaw, both of Brasenose College, were, I 
recollect, pupils at the same time. I read with 
Hannah history mainly, and science, with logic, 
and I carried away the abiding impression that 
my tutor was one of the most quick-witted men I 
ever knew,^ and as genial as he was quick-witted. 

I remember well the skill and clearness with which 
he explained, and wrote out for me, some of the 
most puzzling historical problems of rferodotus, 

* The late Canon Ashwell told the present Bishop of Chichester 
that he thought Hannah’s was “the sharpest-cut intellerst he ever 
knew.” 
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and how valuable I found this special teaching in 
the schools. Hannah’s general culture, too, even 
in those young days, was conspicuous, and especially 
his wide acquaintance with early English poetry. 
•Just then he was prepafing to publish the poems 
of Bishop Henry King. He rejoiced in this work, 
and spared no labour or cost upon it. I was 
able to help him a very little, and more by sym- 
pathy with his task than by anything else, and 
he was ever affectionately grateful for the smallest 
service.” 

To very much the samp, effect Canon Buckle, 
continuing the account quoted in the last chapter, 
writes, It was not till he had taken his degree 
and got his Fellowship at Lincoln that I began to 
know him well. My friendship with him first 
began with an act of kindness on his part. I was 
going up for my final examination, imperfectly 
prepared in some respects, as I was not in a 
position to indulge in the luxury of a ‘coach.’ 
Hannah, though he was at the time in full work as 
a popular tutor all day long, very liberally gave up 
many evenings to me, and helped me with gratui- 
tous instruction in logic and ethics, which proved 
very serviceable in the schools. His abundant 
store of knowledge — far beyond what was commonly 

D 
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thought necessary in those days — and the singular 
clearness and sharpness of his method, opened out 
quite new vistas of thought to me. He was then 
tasting the firstfruits, both in philosophy and 
history, of the German scholarship, which was- 
then an unexplored region in Oxford, and I was' 
indebted to him for my first introduction to Kant 
and Sir William Hamilton, and to a clearer appre- 
hension of Muller [of VThe Dorians’] and Heeren 
and Niebuhr. Our meetings took place, not only 
in his rooms in Lincoln, already glittering wdth the 
commencement of his piagnificent library, but also 
in some charming lodgings which he occupied for 
a time in a mill behind Magdalen, looking out 
over a lovely medley of wood and water. This 
was the period of his study of the Elizabethan 
poets, which issued first in an article in the British 
Critic^ and afterwards in the two little volumes 
of King’s and Raleigh’s poems. These two books 
are admirable instances of Hannah’s peculiar 
genius. They show an almost excessive accuracy 
and completeness of minute detail, which never- 
theless does not prevent him from appreciating 
and making others appreciate the larger features 
of the work with which he is dealing. I r^ipmember 
the delight with which, after an elaborate dis- 
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quisition on dates and localities and editions, he 
would read out some of these exquisite little poems 
with an emphatic distinctness which gave full 
effect to all their latent beauties.*' 

Hannah only held his Fellowship for a very 
‘ short time. On July 5, 1843, he married Anne 
Sophia Gregory, the sister of his oldest and dearest 
friend, to whom he had been engaged in his 
undergraduate days. Whart Mrs. Hannah became 
to him, how he learned to lean upon her and to 
consult her on every point, will appear in the 
sequel. It will suffice ta quote here, as a proof 
how, he yearned for such a support, the remarks of 
a very intimate friend, the Rev. D. P. Chase, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, and formerly Fellow 
of Oriel. They bring out a Side of his character 
which certainly did not appear on the surface, and 
which is not touched upon elsewhere, though it 
appears clearly in his private letters. “ I thought,” 
writes Dr. Chase, ‘'I perceived that, with all his 
promptness and decision in acting, he was deficient 
in that quality which is by phrenologists named 
self-esteem. He seemed always to desire the 
approval of another before he could feel satisfied 
with his own judgment. In his wife he had an 
adviser worthy of his trust. He knew it, and 
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habitually consulted her. He therefore felt the 
more deeply his loss when, in 1876, she was taken 
from him. In many little ways I found the same 
leaning on judgment other than his own. When I 
was with him he would constantly ask my opinion 
upon points which he was at least as capable as 
I of determining. Ut callidum ejus ingenitim ita 
anxium judicium ’ (Tac., ‘ Ann.,' i. 80).” 

This, however, is anticipating. Let us return to 
his early life. A few months before his marriage 
he accepted the chaplaincy of Combe Longa, a 
little village near Woodittock. The living is an im- 
propriate rectory. It was at that time practically 
held by the Rector of Lincoln, who used the Rectory 
as a sort of country house, and, as appears from his 
letters to Mr. Hannah, considered himself re- 
sponsible for the parish. At first Hannah used to 
go over from Lincoln College to Combe on 
Sundays, but after his marriage he took up his 
residence in the little Parsonage (not the Rectory). 
The parish was small, and he was able to continue 
his tutorial work, his pupils being lodged in the 
various farmhouses around. But he was an active 
parish priest according to the standard of those 
days, and was greatly assisted by Mrs. .llannah 
and Miss Gregory, his sister-in-law, who lived with 
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them all the time they were at Combe. As an 
instance, it may be mentioned that the ladies were 
so successful with the Church Sunday school that 
the Dissenters were obliged to close theirs. In fact, 
his activity was so great that it appears to have 
filled the good Rector of Lincoln with dismay, as 
may be gathered from two letters to be quoted 
presently. But first it will be well to continue the 
graphic narrative of Canorr Buckle on this portion 
of his life. 

Soon afterwards (see pr 35) he married, and took 
the college living of Comfce, a pretty little village, 
looking out upon Blenheim Park. There' He con- 
tinued to take pupils for the Oxford Schools. . I 
often visited him there, and admired the energy 
with which he combined the new occupation of 
parochial work with the more familiar business^bf 
study and instruction. One incident of this period 
of his life I well remember, which marked the 
strong will that was afterwards displayed on many 
occasions. Up to this time he had been a great 
smoker. Night was his period of study, and he 
used to work far into the small hours of the morn- 
ing, with cigar or pipe seldom out of his mouth. 
One uay at Combe — I never knew exactly for 
what reason — he determined to give up the habit. 
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But his way of doing it was charactex'istic. He 
smoked out, with as little intermission as pos- 
sible, all the tobacco he had in the house, and 
never bought another ounce. I believe he never 
touched cigar or pipe again.’* This is literally 
true.^ 

After stating that his only son was born at 
Combe, May 8, 1844, is not necessary to add 
more concerning this portion of his life, except 
to insert two letters from Dr. Radford, Rector of 
Lincoln, respecting Combe : — 


Rectory, July 6, 1844. 

“My dear Mr. Hannah, 

“ It was ever a source of the highest 
gratification to me when you were elected a Fellow 
of Lincoln, and it is a most gratifying circum- 
stance that your connection with us is still unbroken, 
and that the care of our church at Combe is in 

* In a letter to his father, dated, “C.C.C., May 30, 1840,” 
he writes, “ I have come to two resolutions lately, both of which 
will at first sight seem a little odd ; but I hope you will approve. 
The first is that I have ordered a wig, and am going to have my head 
shaven and shorn this identical week. . . . The other resolution 
is that I have given away all the pipes in my possession, sent away 
all k’nastre and cigars, and made a vow to touch neither '’again.” 
From Canon Buckle’s account, he appears to have reamed his 
smoking for a short time at Combe. 
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such able hands. I shall be very happy to give 
notice to Thomson for the sacrament, and concur 
in your arrangement of administering it every six 
weeks.” 

Then follow some details. 

“ Combe, Sept. 7, 1845. 

“My DEAR Mr. Hannah, 

“ I am deeply grieved at the communi- 
cation you have made to me. ... I shall never, I 
fear, be able to retain any one at Combe under its 
moderate salary. But the living is a very small 
one, and, as an impropriate rectory, is divided into 
many fractional parts. We must go back to the 
period of poor Rose, and be satisfied, with one 
sermon a day, and as to our school, the place from 
which we lately migrated will be, perhaps, arilplc 
enough. But, my dear sir, I have no right to 
complain. With your talents and attainments, you 
have a right to look forward to greater opportunities 
of usefulness in your profession. I am only afraid 
that our parish will feel more in its bereavement 
than what it would have been entitled to have 
done, had you consulted only its legitimate claims 
upon you. Your labours make it more difficult for 
me to supply them. Only give me a longer time. 
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with a view to enabling me (if possible) to supply 
them;^ 

These letters from a worthy man and a great 
benefactor to his college give us a curious glimpse 
into the management of country parishes fifty 

C 

years ago. Kind and courteous as the Rector is, 
he evidently thinks that these new-fangled ways of 
having two sermons on a Sunday, communion so 
frequent as once in sin weeks, schools so worked 
up that they outgrow the modest accommodation 
provided for them, are very unnecessary. There is 
a tone of gentle reproach in his letter to the too 
active clergyman who had busied himself with 
such works of supererogation, a hint that the 
“ legitimate claims ’’ of a parish of six hundred 
inhabitants were amply satisfied by the less 
ambitious efforts of “ poor Rose,” and an evident 
feeling of despondency lest such abnormal activity 
should make the burden of Combe in the future 
too great for human shoulders to bear. The young 
divine had acted too much on the principle of 
Apres moi le dihige, ^ 

Leaving this legacy of labour behind him, Mr. 
Hannah, who had never much taste for a country 
life, returned to Oxford, and took a house in 
Merton Street, devoting himself exclusively to the 
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work of private tuition. And now commenced 
•the most brilliant success which he ever achieved. 
He had already given indications of his powers, as 
the following letter from the present Bishop of 
Derry (Dr. Alexander), who was his pupil when he 
was still at Combe, will show : — 

I first made his acquaintance when he kindly 
took me as a Long Vacation pupil in the year 
184s, when he had a li^^ing near Woodstock. 
After that, I never saw him except in 1879 or 
1880, when I spent a few happy days with him 
at Brighton. But the influence which the dear 
Archdeacon exercised upon my whole intellec- 
tual life was ^ entirely out of proportioii with 
the brief term during which I was in personal 
relation with him. I had been at an old-fashioned 
English school, where we enjoyed little accurate 
teaching. At Oxford, during the early part of my 
undergraduate career, my tutor entirely failed to 
lay any hold upon me, and I drifted into an un- 
happy idleness. I read the ‘ Nicomachean Ethics ' 
with Hanpah, and have still the copy (interleaved) 
which I used to carry in my pocket when I 
gallop^,d over to his house. He arrested my 
attention, showed me what logical analysis and 
method really meant, and opened before me the 
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way to think. In those rough notes, taken down 
by a raw boy of nineteen or twenty, I find the key 
to my whole intellectual life. I take it that the 
very mark and differentiating character of a great 
teacher is the capacity of communicating life^ and 
that he is to be estimated, not by the gross bulk oi"* 
information which he crams in, but by the. germs 
which he deposits. His witness is in the ultimate 
harvest, not in the ihomentary sowing. Such 
harvest as I have produced is in large measure his ; 
poor and scanty, I well know, but without him it 
might possibly have be^n niir After giving some 
specimens of his tutor^s teaching, the Bishop con- 
cludes, “ Pardon this letter. It is an old pupil’s 
affectionate, but most inadequate, tribute to a 
master to whom he is largely indebted.” 

This letter has been selected out of many, partly 
on account of the eminence of the writer, partly 
because it contains the deliberate judgment of one 
who, after three and forty years, can give this 
weighty testimony to the teaching of his youth. 

In turning to the Oxford* letters, qpe hardly 
knows how to make a selection. I can honestly say, 
and I think you will allow that I would not. say so 
if I did not think it, that you have had the greatest 
hand in my distinction [a first class]. You gave 
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me deeper views of ethics ; you taught me how to 
arrange my history/* “ My name appears in the 
first class. I have only time at present to acknow- 
ledge most gratefully the great benefits which I 
always felt, and always shall feel, that I have 
derived from your tuition/* “ I cannot say but 
that I am very sorry you should think It advisable 
to retire from Oxford, where you are confessedly 
at the very head of tRe coaching system. 
Triumphs are nothing new to you, but this success 

of C , your most brilliant pupil of my day, 

must be some pleasure to ydh.’* “ I quite look upon 
you to have been my real benefactor in ^1 that 
I have in the way of philosophy and history, and 
I can only say once for alb that I shall always truly 
congratulate myself on having had the great good 
fortune to have known you, and gained so much 
from you. I assure you, Hannah, the questions 
throughout were exactly such as a man who had 
read with you ought to have done, and the essay 
was in a remarkable degree an instance of this. 
As it was 71 reality yours, and not mine, I conceive 
it ought to have been no bad one that I sent in/* 
“To ypu I owe more than I can say.** Similar 
testimony might be multiplied almost ad libitum ; 
but if more were added, the reader might complain 
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that the dreary work of reading testimonials was 
inflicted upon him. Only there is this important 
difference, that they are not testimonials. Such' 
documents, as those who have to estimate them 
know to their sorrow, must always be construed in 
a sort of Pickwickian sense, or, at any rate, as 
containing only the good which the writer knows 
about the subject of his panegyric, while the bad 
is ignored or lightly touched upon. But this high 
testimony to Hannah’s efficiency occurs for the 
most part in letters in which the writers are not 
wont to be coniplimenfary, that is, when the pupils 
were settling their ‘‘ little accounts.” And these 
letters also show how deep an interest the tutor 
took in his pupils’ welfare, and what a thorough 
sympathy there was between the teacher and the 
taught. 

To enumerate Hannah’s pupils at Oxford would 
be to specify most of the distinguished “ nnien ” 
of the day. ‘‘He was,” writes Canon Gregory, 
“ for several years the leading ‘ science and logic 
coach ’ in Oxford. Quite a large prqportion of 
the men in the first and second classes were found 
to have read with him ; once, I believe, ev^ry man 
in the first class had been his pupil.” To take a 
few names almost at haphazard — Edward Poste, 
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Leonard F. Burrows, Henry Jacobs, John R. T. 
Eaton, William Dickens, George H. Heslop, 
James E. Thorold Rogers, Thomas E. Espin, 
Charles D. Ross, were all first-class men, and all 
express their obligations to Hannah. His success 
is not surprising. His quick and searching intel- 
lect, and his clear and incisive method of express- 
ing his meaning, admirably adapted him for 
training young men of greai intellectual power in 
subjects in which clearness and thoroughness are 
absolutely essential. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a more important an4 responsible work than 
that which he had to do. His pupils were the 
picked men of all England, who were being pre- 
pared for by far the most severe and eventful 
ordeal in the way of examination which they 
would ever be called upon to pass ; and in many 
cases their future career would be shaped accord- 
ing to the way in which they passed it. Some 
highly competent judges are of opinion that there 
is nothing now like the old Final Classical School, 
in which the whole results of the three or four 
years’ training of the very best men in the 
university were tested once for all. And 
Hannahj^ work was to give the final touch to the 
most difficult part of that training. Mere cram- 
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ming” would be of no avail ; their intellects would 
have to be really trained, if they were to have the 
faintest hopes of success. 

But congenial as such work must have been to 
him, and gratified as he must have felt at his 
remarkable success, one can well understand tha^ 
he was hardly satisfied with his position. In fact, 
he had no position at all in the University ; he 
was simply a private resident in the city, without 
any official connection with any college or any 
church. His only daughter, Charlotte Mary 
Hannah, was born (January 25, 1846) in Merton 
Street, and was baptized at St. Pcter’s-in-the-East, 
by the then vicar, now Bishop Hobhouse. And 
he used,” writes his son, to exemplify the out- 
side position he occupied as a cleric in Oxford at 
that time by saying that there was no place where 
he could baptize his own daughter.” 

It would, perhaps, have been better for his pros- 
pects in the long run if he had been content to 
remain at Oxford ; but Oxford, of all places, is 
(or, at any rate, was) one in which a man of 
ability — and especially a married man— likes, one 
may almost say requires, to have some recognized 
status. It is not, therefore, surprising J;hat he 
should have embraced an early opportunity of 
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accepting a post which gave him, at any rate, a 
definite position, even though his acceptance of it 
involved his removal from the Oxford which he 
loved, and the work which was so congenial and 
profitable to him. 



CHAPTER V. 

EDINBURGH. 

On May 26, 1847, John Hannah was elected to 
the Rectorship of the Edinburgh Academy. What 
his friends thought of tjic move may be gathered 
from at, letter already largely quoted. “ His repu- 
tation as a tutor [at Oxford],” writes Canon 
Buckle, “ was fully established, and hi§ day was 
filled to its utmost limits with pupils. He seemed 
then quite in his element, and it was a surprise to 
most of his friends when he accepted the Rector- 
ship of the Edinburgh Academy. His work had 
been hitherto with young men aspiring for the most 
part to high honours in the Oxford class list. It 
was a great change, and in some respects it seemed 
a descent, to become the head-master of a great 
Scotch boys’ school. Moreover, Hannah’s par- 
ticular excellence had been in philosophy and 
history : it was not so certain that he would be 
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equally at his ease in grammar and scholarship. 
But hig energy triumphed over all obstacles. He 
was quite as successful as a Scotch schoolmaster 
as he had been as an Oxford coach ; and the 
society of Edinburgh, still retaining at that ' time 
something of its old Athenian flavour, was entirely 
to his liking.” 

Nothing could illustrate more strikingly the high 
reputation which he had won as a private tutor at 
Oxford than the fact of this election. The post 
was an honourable and lucrative one ; and the 
electors were determined «pon securing the best 
man they could find. The advantages whibh they 
could offer enabled them to command a very wide 
choice. Next to Oxford and Cambridge, there 
was no place in the United Kingdom which a 
man of literary tastes and talents would select for 
his home sooner than Edinburgh. The natural 
and artificial beauties of the city, the fame of its 
literary society, its fresh sea-breezes, so wholesome 
alike for body and mind, would all render it attrac- 
tive to a cultivated man. The academy had been, 
on the whole, well managed by the retiring Rector, 
Archdeacan Williams, so there would be no lee- 
way to nq^ke up. The Rector had all his afternoons 
after three o'clock, all his evenings, and every 
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Saturday and Sunday free; so the work allowed 
ample room for social and literary pursuits* The 
material upon which he had to work was good ; 
for the academy had always had a succession of 
hard-headed, clever boys, and industry was the 
tradition of the place. The late Archbishop Tait 
had been at the school, and many others of high 
distinction in Church and State. 

So tempting a post \«as with good reason eagerly 
sought ; and Hannah had to compete with a number 
of exceptionally able candidates, among whom 
may be especially named the late Dr. Mansel, 
afterwetrds Dean of St. Paul’s ; Mr. George Rawlin- 
son, now Canon of Canterbury ; and Mr. Sandford, 
afterwards Sir Francis Sandford, of the Education 
Department, and Undcr-Secretary for Scotland. 
There was a close contest between the last-named 
and Hannah, but in the end Mr. Hannah was 
elected. More than one objection, however, was 
raised against him. He was under thirty years 
of age, and his appearance was unusually youth- 
ful, which told against him. I was^ amused,” 
wrote Bishop Terrot to him, a short while after, 
when he had been preaching at Portobello, “by 
an expression of one of the Portobeljo flock, 
who told me yesterday that they had a fine lad 
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with them on ^ Sunday. ‘ A fine lad ! * I said. 

‘ Why, he*s a first-class man.* ’* After this lapse 
of time, there will, it is hoped, be no harm in 
mentioning another objection which his private 
correspondence shows to have been nearly fatal. 
T[n 1847 the outcry against ‘‘Puseyism” was at its 
height. Oxford was, of course, an especially 
suspected place. Many of its most able scholars 
had followed the example of their great leader, 
and gone over to Rome, and others seemed to be 
on the verge of the precipice. The Presbyterian 
element was strong in th^ elective body rt Edin- 
burgh ; and those who were not Presbyterians 
themselves, agreed with the Presbyterians in this, 
that, while they were unanimous in their apprecia- 
tion of Oxford scholarship, they were equally 
unanimous in their abhorrence of Oxford theology. 
A rumour, originating, it would appear, in some 
ladies’ gossip, arose, and spread like wildfire, that 
Mr. Hannah was a Puseyite. Several letters were 
Written to him on the subject ; but, though he 
probably agreed with the Oxford school more 
nearly than with their opponents, he could truly 
reply tjiat he had never identified himself in any 
way with them. In fact, it may be said, once for 
all, that such controversy was quite out of his line, 
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and he always held aloof from it if he possibly 
could. At the same time, he was very decidedly 
an English Churchman, and he made no disguise 
of the fact in the manly and sensible letter in 
which he explained his views without reserve to 
the electors. Indeed, one is rather surprised that’ 
his explanation should have been deemed satis- 
factory, considering the heated state of feeling 
which then prevailed against what was thought to 
be the slightest approximation towards Rome. 
But perhaps the electors wished to be convinced ; 
at any rate, they did n^t wish to lose so good a 
man 00*“ a vague suspicion. One of their body had 
heard him preach at All Saints', Oxford, and had 
detected no traces of the dreaded Puseyism in the 
sermon ; so they declared themselves perfectly 
satisfied, and elected him. 

That he himself was not at all sanguine about 
the result of the election is clear from the follow- 
ing extract from a letter to Mrs. Hannah, written 
while he was still in suspense, which also shows 
traces of a feeling which, as we have seen, one of 
his most intimate friends remarked : What makes 
me uncomfortable just now is a regular fit of self- 
distrust, which to me is always an mihealthy 
feeling. I lose hope, dignity, and comfort all at 
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once when I subside into one of these desponden- 
cies. But how and why is it that I can promise 
myself to govern these fellows well enough to 
produce the effects I want? On many points 
they know more — I have found that out plainly 
enough in talking — and it is a great venture to 
claim any other kind of superiority.’* These mis- 
givings, as the sequel proved, were quite unneces- 
sary. But from the outset of his career at 
Edinburgh he made no secret of his religious 
opinions. In describing an interview with the 
directors just after his appointment, he writes to 
Mrs. Hannah, June 24, 1847, ‘‘On the feligioiis 
question I scarcely got in a word, except that I 
dropped some hints on raising the religious 
character of the place, and reminded them that 
I was still a High Churchman.” 

The seven years which Mr. Hannah spent at 
Edinburgh were a pleasant and profitable part of 
his life. He took a pleasure and pride in his 
work. Many highly distinguished pupils passed 
through his hands. Among others may be men- 
tioned Mr. Peter Guthrie Tait, now a distinguished 
profe.ssor ; Mr. Donald Crawford, M.P., afterwards 
Fellow qS Lincoln College ; Mr. Mylne, now Bishop 
of Bombay ; Dr. Pigou, now Dean of Chichester ; 
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Mn A. W. M. BailHe, afterwards scholar of Balliol, 
a lifelong friend, and the one who, after his death, 
undertook the onerous, but to him delightful, task 
of cataloguing the enormous library the Archdeacon 
left behind him; Mr., now Sir Charles, Pearson, 
afterwards scholar of Corpus (Oxford) ; and, abov6 
all, Mr. Luke, who, after a most brilliant under- 
graduate career at Balliol, terminating in his 
election to a senior studentship and tutorship at 
Christ Church, met with a tragical end through 
the upset of a canoe at Oxford in i86i. The high 
opinion which Dr. Hairnah had of Mr. Luke is 
evident'from the fact that he entered his only son 
at Christ Church, solely from the desire of placing 
him under Mr. Luke’s care, but, when the sad 
accident happened, reverted to his original inten- 
tion of sending him to Balliol. 

Among the able under-masters at the academy 
during Dr. Hannah’s time, were Mr. Payne Smith, 
now Dean of Canterbury, with* whom, as appears 
from his letters still, preserved, he kept up a 
constant correspondence ; Mr. Harvey, who was 
afterwards Rector ; Mr. Darcy Wentworth Thom- 
son, now a professor at Galway, the author of 
‘'Day-dreams of a Schoolmaster,” in which, by 
the way, there is a charming description of Dr. 
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Hannah's next home, Glenalmond, under the title 
of “ Schola in Nubibus ; ” and last, but not least, 
Mr. Gloag, the mathematical master, of whom 
Dr. Hannah (who had a keen sense of humour) 
used to tell some stories, one or two of which may 
^erve to lighten these pages. One day he brought 
up a boy to the Rector for being incorrigibly idle. 
**Sir," began the Rector, “you want moral prin- 
ciple.” “Na, na. Rector,” •interrupted Mr. Gloag; 
“ he only wants the taws ” — the taws being the 
instrument of punishment then in use at the school. 
When Archdeacon Williams, Dr. Hannah s prede- 
cessor at the academy, died, it was determined 
that it would not be decorous to go on with the 
school-work during the time of the funeral. Mr. 
Gloag announced to his class that there were to be 
no more lessons that day. The boys, being unable 
to discriminate between the sad occasion of the 
dismissal and an ordinary half-holiday, signified 
their joy in their usual noisy fashion, till Mr. 
Gloag rushed in among them with the taws, apply- 
ing it ri^ht and left, and exclaiming, “ What for 
are ye beginning to clap, great fules that ye are ? ” 
He was a most diligent master, and was so anxious 
to lose 410 time in beginning his work, that when 
he had occasionally to read prayers in his own 
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class-room (which would be the case when the 
Rector was for any cause prevented from reading 
them before the whole school collectively), he 
would sometimes get the “Take your slates, boys," 
on the wrong side of the “ Amen " to the Lord's 
Prayer: “For ever and ever — Take, your slates^, 
boys — Amen." 

Dr. Hannah also enjoyed intensely the in- 
tellectuaj society of Edinburgh, in which, as a vast 
amount of letters show, he was thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Sir William Hamilton, Bishop Terrot, 
Dean Ramsay, Professor Dunbar, Professor Fraser, 
Lord Cbckburn, the Hon. Bouverie Primrose, Mr. 
Walker of Bowland (now Sir William Walker), 
Mr. Smythe of Methvcn (then an advocate 
practising at the Scotch bar, and convener of 
the county of Perth), are a few among the many 
names which occur in this connection. The 
letters of this period show how frequently he was 
consulted, and with what respect his opinion was 
received on all sorts of literary, scholastic, and 
philosophical subjects. Now we haye Dean 
Ramsay writing to him on the Hampden Con- 
troversy, which was then raging, or on ancient 
sculpture ; now Professor Dunbar discussmg with 
him a point of Greek scholarship ; now Lord 
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Cockburn asking his opinion on a classical point ; 
now Mr. Blackwood on the subject of Keith 
Johnston’s Atlases ; but above all, Dr. Terrpt, 
Bishop of Edinburgh and Primus of the Scotch 
Church, whose correspondence is most voluminous 
and abstruse, embracing theology, scholarship, and 
especially Dr. Hannah’s favourite subjects, logic 
and moral philosophy. 

Dr. Hannah used to attend Bishop X^rrot’s 
church (St. Paul’s, York Place), where he had two 
pews, and thought there was no harm in the 
arrangement — a curious coflimentary on his after- 
conduct in the matter of free churches at Brighton, 
and an instance how recently public opinion on that 
point has been formed. He was a frequent preacher 
there, and also at Dean Ramsay’s church (St. 
John’s) ; but he steadily refused, to undertake any 
regular clerical charge, though frequently pressed 
to do so. In 1849 he was a candidate for the 
Head-Mastership of Rugby, vacant through the 
promotion of an old academy boy, Dr. Tait, to 
the deanery of Carlisle. The successful candidate 
was afterwards one of Dr. Hannah’s most intimate 
friends,at Brighton, Dean Goulburn. He also was 
a candidate for the Greek chair at Edinburgh 
University in 1852, when Professor Blackie was 
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elected. He was not in the least disappointed 
at his failure in either case ; but there were 
several reasons which, after a time, made him not 
unwilling to leave Edinburgh. Much against his 
will, he was induced to receive boarders into his 
house, and though they interfered as little- Js 
possible with his privacy, being more immediately 
under the charge of a private tutor, he never 
became reconciled tef the plan. This, however, 
and other points, will be noticed in the next 
chapter. The present one may fitly conclude with 
a general summing uptof his work at Edinburgh. 

HisVindoubtcd success in the post was greater 
than his best friends could have reasonably ex- 
pected. It was a hazardous experiment for a 
young man under thirty, who had had no appren- 
ticeship whatever in school-work, to leap at once 
into so responsible a position. His Oxford ex- 
perience would be a hindrance rather than a help 
to him. To prepare young men for the Oxford 
Honours School, and to teach boys and preside 
over the whole management and discipline of a 
large school numbering more than three hundred 
scholars, require quite different sets of ^qualifi- 
cations, which are rarely found in combination. 
His responsibilities at Edinburgh were very serious. 
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Ever since its foundation in 1824, the academy 
had maintained a high standard of efficiency. To 
keep this up was no easy task ; but during Dr. 
Hannah’s seven years’ tenure of the Rectorship 
it was never once lowered ; and he handed over 
td his successor a much better school than he had 
received from his predecessor. 

The year before he left Edinburgh, 1853, he took 
the degree of D.C.L. He did so because he was 
too young to take that of D.D. ; and the academy 
directors wished him to be dignified with the title 
of “ doctor,” as most Scolich teachers were, and 
the more so because his very juvenile appearance 
seemed to require something to impress men with 
his gravity. He never took his degree of D.D. at 
Oxford. An honorary D.D. degree at another 
University was offered to him ; but this he de- 
clined— afterwards to his own regret. 



CHAPTER VI. 


GLENALMOND. 

Towards the close of his Edinburjjh career, Dr. 
Hannah was invited to spend a Sunday at Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, '^and preach in the college 
chape!. He accepted the invitation, and came back 
enraptured with the beauties of the place, as well 
he might be. Situated in the midst of the finest 
scenery of the Perthshire Highlands, looking down 
from its high ground upon the beautiful valley of 
the Almond, and refreshed by the pure, exhila- 
rating air of the mountains, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, had, in summer-time, many of the 
elements of an earthly Paradise about it. “The 
effect produced on my mind,” said an Oxford 
examiner at the Commemoration of i860, “was 
quite imposing when, in this remote part, I found 
this noble stately edifice amidst smooth lawns, 
like an outpost of mental culture amidst the wilds 
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of nature, as if Education had sent forth her 
pioneers to claim the very remotest corners of the 
land.” ^ Lord Lyttelton, another examiner (1865), 
describes it as ** picturesque in a high degree;” 
and the present writer, who has more than once 
vtei^d it, can fully bear out both testimonies. 

But tnere were many reasons which would make 
one wonder why Dr. Hannah should choose to 
exchange Edinburgh for Gleaialmond. In the first 
place, there was that prosaic, but very important, 
question of money. Taking into account his 
boarders, he was earning aji income fully double 
the one which was offered to him at Glenalmond. 
Pecuniary considerations, however, counted for 
little with him, as his successive changes suffi- 
ciently show. After his marriage, he was always 
in easy circumstances, and, except in the matter 
of books, his tastes were not expensive. But there 
were other matters which would lead him to prefer 
Edinburgh. He would be leaving a highly culti- 
vated society, of which, as was said by the pre- 
siding director at his last academy examination, 
in 1854, ‘^he was regarded as a distinguished 

‘ This Oxford examiner was Canon Buckle, whose private 
letter to th% writer respecting his friend Hannah has already 
been largely quoted. 
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ornament.’* Except during his short stay at 
Combe, he had never been accustomed to a coun- 
try life, and had no taste for those pursuits which 
country gentlemen most affect He would be 
quitting an institution which was thriving, and 
would be sure to thrive more and more undet Kis 
r^gimey for one, the present state of which was 
full of embarrassment, and the future prospect 
exceedingly doubtful.* The material upon which 
he had to work at Edinburgh was exceptionally 
good ; he did not expect to find — and never did 
find — equally good « material at Glenalmond ; 
and this consideration would weigh much with 
one whose own intellect was polished to the 
finest possible point, and who valued intellectual 
powers and attainments in others at their full 
worth. 

But, on the other hand, there were two con- 
siderations which outweighed all the advantages 
of the academy over Glenalmond. Though he 
shrank from all theological controversy. Dr. 
Hannah w’as, as has been said, very distinctly 
an English Churchman, and was always the 
clergyman first, and the schoolmaster afterwards. 
The clerical element could never be brought into 
prominence at Edinburgh, owing to the very con- 
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stitution of the academy ; indeed, during the last 
twenty years, the Rectorship has been held by a 
layman. It would be going too far to say that Dr. 
Hannah felt himself in a false position as clerical 
head of the academy ; but one can quite under- 
stei^ that he would think a position, in which 
his cleiical character would come to the front, a 
more satisfactory one. Another consideration has 
been already hinted at ; his* domesticity, his sen- 
sitive, nervous — let us say at once his fidgety — 
temperament at this period of his life, filled him 
with an almost morbid disljjlce of having boarders 
in his house ; in fact, but for Mrs. Hannah, he 
would have given up the plan at a great sacrifice 
of income. When, therefore, the college of Scotch 
Bishops, in whom the appointment is legally vested, 
urged him, in 1854, to accept the vacant post of 
Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, he had 
not much hesitation about accepting the offer. 

Glenalmond is one of a group of three schools 
founded contemporaneously by Churchmen for 
the education of the higher classes, where, in 
addition to* the usual training of our best public 
schools, especial attention should be paid to the 
inculcatio|i of Church principles. The other two 
are Radley in England, and St. Columba's in 
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Ireland. It is one of the symptoms of the revived 
energy which happily characterizes the Church of 
the nineteenth century, that in more quarters than 
one efforts have been made in this direction. 
The successful exertions of Canon Woodward 
are, of course, the most notable instance ; ^and 
the College of St. Nicholas, Lancing, founded 
through his instrumentality, joined with the 
assistance of Canon Lowe, and many other kindred 
institutions are of a similar character to Glen- 
almond ; but they are not connected with it 
in the same way as .Radley and St. Columba's 
are. As an instance of this connection, it may be 
mentioned that there is a certain prize called the 
Knox Prize, given by Chief Justice Knox, and 
open to boys attending any of the three schools, 
and to them alone. Glenalmond included in its 
constitution what the other two did not, viz. a 
theological college for the training of the divinity 
students of the Scotch Episcopal Church. The 
Warden of Glenalmond was not at that time the 
niere head-master of the school, but was also, as 
Warden of the college, head of the ecclesiastical 
department, and Pantonian Professor of Theology. 
He was also specially and separately instituted as 
Incumbent of the chapel, with an expectation 
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that he would look after any Church families in 
the neighbourhood, for whom accommodation was 
provided in what was called The Strangers’ 
Gallery ” in the college chapel. 

The vacancy in the Wardenship arose from the 
rtg^ignation of Dr. Charles Wordsworth, the present 
venerated Bishop of St. Andrew’s, Dunkeld and 
Dumblane. Dr. Wordsworth had left his mark for 
good upon the college in s^everal ways. He had 
built, at his own sole expense, the beautiful college 
chapel, which cost about £S$oOy and had been in 
other matters a noble benefactor to Glcnalmond. 

n 

To quote an admirable article, written by the Re\'. 
Professor Browne for the Glenalmond Ckromcle/^ one 
of the best exponents of Oxford scholarship and of 
English public-school life had been put in charge 
as Warden. He had stamped upon the school the 
impress of the great foundation of William of 
Wykeham, from which he had been summoned by 
his famous pupil — famous even then — to preside 
over the Scottish foundation in which at that time 
Mr. Gladstone took so keen an interest.” ’Bishop 
Wordsworth had, in short, made Glenalmond 
pre-eminently a training-ground for Christian 
gentletrfen ; and no one recognized this fact more 
generously than Dr. Hannah himself. 


F 
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But the financial condition of the college had 
become sadly embarrassed. ‘‘We were going 
wrong at the rate of ;^I 700 a year/' and as there 
were but small endowments to fall back upon, the 
prospect of the Council, who were responsible for 
the financial state, was a gloomy one. But ^^y 
made a happy choice in this, as in other respects, 
when they selected Dr. Hannah for the new 
Warden. Here, again, we cannot do better than 
turn to the account of Professor Browne. “ He 
had a special horror of financial embarrassments. 
From the first moment of entering upon office be 
set it before him, as a task of paramount necessity, 
to readjust the balance between income and 
expenditure. For some time not all his energy 
and determination sufficed. It was by ‘dogging 
at the small expenses ' that he eventually brought 
things round, and in this work he was supported 
and assisted, to an extent of which few outsiders 
were aware, by the unremitting at^^ntion of Mrs. 
Hannah. The change which was effected in his 
time in the financial position of the college could 
not have been brought abput if the Warden had 
not had a helpmate of like mind with himself. 
Wherever gratitude is felt to Dr. Haniiah for the 
restoration of the fortunes of Glenalmond, there 
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should gratitude be felt to his wife, who doubled 
the eyes and the hands of her husband in his long 
struggle to stop the leak.” Among others who 
were impressed with Dr. Hannah’s financial success, 
so great an authority in such matters as Mr. 
Gladstone, who was personally interested in the 
prosperity of Glenalmond, would naturally be one. 
He told a friend,^ when talking of Glenalmond and 
Dr. Hannah, that he had known in his time two 
clergymen who would have made excellent Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer if they had been in political 
life, and Dr. Hannah was a^e of them. I'he other 
was the late Dr. Jeune, Bishop of Peterborough. 
Canon Gregory tells us that in this extrication of 
Glenalmond, Dr. Hannah developed an aptitude for 
business which his friends were not aware that he 
possessed — and Canon Gregory knew him, if any 
man did ; but it may be noticed that, at the 
examination of the Edinburgh Academy in 1854, 
one of the directors expressly specified his 
admirable business capacity as one of the causes 
of his great success at Edinburgh. 

His success at Glenalmond was quite as great, 
and, perhaps, more striking than at Edinburgh. 
For at l^dlnburgh, as we have seen, he found the 
* H. W. Primrose, Esq., C.S.I. 
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academy in a fairly prosperous condition, and 
what he had to do was to take care that that 
prosperity should not be lost. At Glenalmond 
he had, as it were, to turn the tide, and float the 
school up to a higher level. That he did so is 
beyond a doubt ; and the conspicuous feature^^wa 
his successful work were, in the language of one 
of his most distinguished colleagues, “ the energy 
which he threw into all departments of the office [of 
head-master], and the signal ability with which he 
lifted the institution up out of the waters of financial 
trouble and anxiety.*'^, ** His eye,'’ writes Professor 
Browne, “and his hand were everywhere. Nothing 
was too small a matter for his scrutiny, -nothing 
too great for his administrative power” When 
he entered upon his new work he found only forty- 
two boys in the school, and many of these paying 
only reduced fees ; he brought ten boys with him, 
so he began with fifty-two. “ The tide turned in 
his favour,” again to quote Proftfesor Browne, 
“about the year 1857, when the addition of one 
of his nephews to the school brought the numbers 
up to sixty — at that time the minimum number 
consistent with financial safety. For six years the 
school grew at the rate of ten a year, till it reached 

‘ Letter from Canon Bright to Canon Gregory, 
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a hundred and twenty. These were years of real 
prosperity, and then it was found that the hand 
which could effect small savings could be freely 
open when questions came of large expenditure 
for worthy objects from the funds it had saved, 
mfee years witnessed some of the greatest 
additions to the college — the entrance lodge, the 
hall, and the cricket-field.*' The erection of the 
sanatorium, the introduction of gas, the supply of 
water from the river, and various other improve- 
ments were also made during Dr. Hannah's sixteen 
years’ tenure of office. 

While dwelling upon Dr. Hannah’s success at 
Glehalmond, and attributing it in a great measure 
to his own unwearied energy, his clear head for 
business, and the confidence which his character 
inspired in the minds alike of the Council, the 
parents of the boys, and the boys themselves, it 
would at the same time be very unjust not to 
recognize the advantages he derived from the fact 
that many able and really distinguished men 
worked before him and with him in the same 
field. In fact, to an outsider who reads the list of 
men wiio were masters at Glenalmond before and 
during Dr. Hannah’s time, the first impressi|^ is 
that their eminence is quite out of all proportion 
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to the eminence of the establishment in which 
they worked. First comes Robert Scott the 
lexicographer, afterwards Master of Balliol, and 
then Dean of Rochester. He was the first Warden ; 
and though he resigned before the actual opening 
of the college, he was actively engaged for«^x 
months in making the preliminary arrangements, 
and he threw the halo of a great name over the 
infant institution. Then came Charles Wordsworth, 
one of perhaps the most distinguished trio of 
brothers who ever passed through a University 
career ; and Dr. Barry/‘ a Cambridge scholar and 
matherilatician, whose University honours have 
seldom been equalled, and whose indomitable 
energy and force of character now render the 
Metropolitan Bishop of Sydney one of the most 
marked men in the colonial world.” ^ He was 
Sub-Warden and acting head-master when Dr. 
Wordsworth was Warden ; the statutes of Glenal- 
mond allowing the Warden to appoint a head- 
master, and delegate to him the work of the 
school, while he confined himself to the general 
superintendence and the working of the divinity 
department. This Dr. Wordsworth did when he 
became Bishop. Among Dr. Hannah’s cwn staff 

* Professor Browne (written in 1888). 
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were men who have now become really men of 
note; for instance, Mr. Bright, now Canon of 
Christ Church, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, upon whose eminence it is 
hardly necessary to dwell ; the Rev. G. F. 

lAc, now Disney Professor of Archaeology, and 
general manager of the Universities’ Extension 
Scheme at Cambridge ; and the Rev. C. J. Abbey, 
the now well-known Church historian ; Mr. Hawkes 
and Mr. Morshead, both scholars of the first 
rank, and the latter a most successful house- 
master at Winchester, under whose charge Dr. 
Hannah’s eldest grandson now is ; the Rev^: Coker 
Adams, at the time Fellow of New College, and 
others. 

But, after all, a school is almost as much 
dependent upon its head-master as a ship is upon 
its captain ; and as Dr. Hannah would doubtless 
have been held, in public opinion, responsible if 
Glenalmond had been a failure, it is only fair that 
he should have the credit when, under his r^gime^ 
it" became a success. That success happily con- 
tinues under the able conduct of the present 
Warden, John Skrine,also a scholar of Corpus, and 
a man well known to Dr. Hannah, and whose 
appointment to the Wardenship gave him the 
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greatest possible pleasure in the closing months of 
his life. 

Before quitting the subject of Dr. Hannah's 
coadjutors at Glenalmond, it may be permitted to 
quote words which show the influence which he 
had over one at least among them : “His patiwfe 
with my shortcomings enabled me to tide over the 
earliest days ; and then his tremendous capacity 
for work, and his loVe of work for work’s sake, 
began to get hold of the better part of me. In 
this indirect way I owe more to him than to any 
man living or dead. ‘And as time went on, and 
circumstances gave me the opportunity of seeing 
other sides of his many-sided character and 
powers, the half-fear which had accompanied 
respect gave place to a warm regard, and this 
ripened into real affection, to a degree which he, 
no doubt, never realized.” 

Dr. Hannah himself was exceedingly gratified at 
the increasing prosperity of Glenalmond ; and the 
first ten years in his beautiful Highland home were 
a very happy period in his life. Npt that Re 
always found it plain sailing. Besides the anxieties 
necessarily incident to the extrication of ja. large, 
institution from financial embarrassments, he had 
other difficulties to contend with. “ His position,” 
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writes Professor Browne, was at times a trying 
one. With no experience, as a boy, of public- 
school life, he found himself with a staff of 
colleagues to whom the traditions of Winchester 
were, sacred things. Accustomed to the rapid 
n{tt*%ment and keen competition of an Edinburgh 
day school, where parents secured private tutors to 
prepare their boys in their lessons, and went to the 
class-rooms the next morning to hear the lessons 
said, he found it uphill work to get out of the 
Glenalmond boys by other means the results 
which this drastic system liad in his experience 
produced. Swift and sanguine in his metliocls and 
expectations, he unquestionably felt that there was 
at times a drag which tried his patience somewhat 
severely ; and being, as he was, a strong, true man, 
he did not conceal his views from masters or from 
boys.'' In fact, his almost superabundant energy 
gave him trouble. His friend, the Rev. D. P. 
Chase, who acted in the capacity of examiner at 
the annual examinations no less than eleven times 
during Dr, JIannah's Rectorship at Edinburgh and 
during his Wardenship at Glenalmond, writes, “ I 
was, fr,pm the first, greatly impressed by his 
unflagging energy. I remember saying to him 
that even to look on fatigued me — to keep up with 
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it was, for me, hopeless. Upon his asking me to 
suggest a motto for the seal which the college was 
about to adopt, I replied that I could think of 
none more appropriate than ‘Nec mora, nec 
requies.’ It was easy to see that his temper was 
naturally irritable. I, therefore, admired^*tfie 
more the control he exercised over it.” 

There were other worries which were peculiarly 
trying to a man of fiis tastes and temperament. 
One of these cannot be better described than in 
the language of Canon Gregory, which is quoted . 
at some length because it not only indicates one 
source •of trouble to Dr. Hannah, but also explains 
lucidly a point which has hitherto been but lightly 
touched upon, viz. the double function of Glenal- 
mond. “ It [Glenalmond] was,'’ writes the Canon, 
“ the nursery of the Scotch Church. Besides being 
a public school for educating the sons of the Scotch 
gentlemen, there were trained within its walls a 
number of candidates for the ministry. Some of 
these were sons of Scotch gentlemen, who, for 
different reasons, were unable to send ,them to an 
English University; others were sons of Gaelic 
Churchmen who had remained faithful , to the 
Catholic traditions of their forefathers, twhen the 
rest of the nation had become Presbyterian. But 
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on the manner in which these candidates for Holy 
Orders were trained, the future of the Scotch 
Church largely depended. There was much to 
tempt them to take up extreme views in opposition 
to the Presbyterian traditions and prejudices by 
wKxfe they were surrounded ; much to tempt them 
to lay undue stress on the externals of religion, 
which were but little regarded by the more popular 
system in the midst of which they were reared ; 
and much to lead them to pay exaggerated atten- 
tion to the controversies of the day ins^-ead of 
devoting their time to the Isarnest study of those 
eternal truths upon whicli the Church of Christ 
is founded, and upon the zealous and faithful 
proclamation of which their future usefulness must 
largely depend. Dr. Hannah's mind and tempera- 
ment were peculiarly adapted to grapple with 
such difficulties as these." ^ Difficulties, however, 
they were, and they reached a climax on one 
occasion, which, again, had better be described in 
Canon Gregory's words (in a private letter to the 
writer). Ayhilst he was at Glenalmond there was 
a warm controversy proceeding about the use of 
the Scofeh Office, and about certain doctrinal 
matteA' which culminated in the trial of Bishop 
* Funeral Sermon'for Archdeacon Hannah. 
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Forbes of Brechin. Disputes of this kind were 
most uncongenial to Dr. Hannah^s temper and 
taste, and he never interfered with them further 
than he could help. He held that the college 
should be the representative of the whole Church . 
of Scotland, and therefore that it was undesirafcle 
for any of its members to mix themselves up in 
the controversies of the day. It was a little 
difficult to avoid this, since Dr. Hannah, as Pan- 
tonian Professor, had special charge of the candi- 
dates for Holy Orders.'' It may be added that 
the occasion described above was that on which 
one of the very best and ablest of the Glenalmond 
staff, Mr. Bright, resigned his post. With regard 
to the Scotch Office-book, Dr. Hannah was, so far 
from being adverse to it, that he used it on alternate 
Sundays in the college chapel during the whole 
time of his tenure of the Wardenship ; though he 
preferred the English Office, to which he had been 
accustomed. 

That his work in the theological department 
was appreciated, the following letteijs from , two 
eminent clergymen who were trained under him 
at Glenalmond — Dr. Nicolson, Dean of Brechin, and 
Canon MacColl — will show : — 0 , 
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. “ Dundee, July ii, 1870. 

‘‘My dear Mr. Warden, 

“ I hope you will not think me trouble- 
some if I write a few lines to express the regret I 
fe^l that our Church is so soon to lose the benefit of 
yogr yaluable services in her cause. ... I am sure 
I am only expressing the feelings of all that have 
been under your charge when I say that we have 
a grateful recollection of your kindness to us, and 
that we regard your going as a great loss to the 
Church and to the college — to the former because 
she has been proud of numbering one in her ranks 
of such ripe scholarship, and so able to mc@t the 
attacks of modern unbelief ; to the latter because 
to you, under God, it owes its continued exist- 
ence. ... You must have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that, as long as Trinity College exists, your 
name will be coupled with it, with honour and 
gratitude for the work you have done there. I con- 
fess for myself that, as an alumnus of Glenalmond, 
I shall ever feel anxious for its prosperity ; and as 
an old pupil of yours, I shall ever retain the 
feelings of gratitude and esteem which I have always 
had. 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

“ J. Nicolson,” 
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To Canon Overton. 

‘^Devonshire Club, St James’s, S.W., June 25, 1889. 

"My dear Sir, 

" I wish I could send you something 
more worthy of my dear friend, the lat^ J)r. 
Hannah, than the following scribble. I was a 
pupil of his at Trinity College, Glenalmond ; and 
to the mental discipline through which I went 
under him, and the intellectual habits then 
acquired, I owe, I believe chiefly, whatever success 
I may have since achieved. I refer particularly to 
the dialling through which he put me in the ‘ Ethics * 
of Aristotle, in logic, and in Butler’s ‘ Analogy.* 
His aim as a teacher was not so much to impart 
knowledge — although he did that in abundance 
out of his well-stored mind — as to stimulate the 
minds of his pupils, and, by teaching them how to 
use their faculties, set them on the way of acquir- 
ing knowledge for themselves. His mind was as 
accurate and thorough as it was singularly keen. 
The one fault in a pupil which drove him to 

c 

impatience was intellectual slovenliness. He would 
have us take nothing for granted. Every assuinp- 
tion must be tested logically, and every quotation 
carefully verified. It has been my lot to have 
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been engaged, at various times, in some exciting 
controversies; and whatever measure of success 
I may have achieved therein I owe principally to 
the habit, acquired from Dr. Hannah, of mastering 
my facts before attempting to reason about them. 

"Dr. Hannah was a very accomplished theologian, 
especially in the department of dogmatic theology. 
The Schoolmen naturally attracted his strong 
logical faculty, and he had St. Thomas Aquinas 
at his fingers’ ends. His little volume on ‘The 
Fall and its Results ’ — a book not nearly so well 
known as it deserves to be— proves his grasp of 
theology as a science ; and I have often worjdered 
that his Bampton Lectures have not commanded 
a wider reputation than they seem to have done. 

"Dr. Hannah was a singularly well-read man, and 
was minutely learned in some of the by-paths of 
literature. Socially he was a charming companion, 
full of brightness, anecdote, repartee ; or, when 
the occasion demanded it, ready to pour out solid 
information on a wide variety of subjects. It was 
rare, indeed, that he was caught tripping, and the 
accuracy of his knowledge was, I think, largely 
due to his habit of reading certain standard works 
over and ,(jver again. I remember his telling me 
once that it was his habit for a long time to read 
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. and Fall’ right through every 

year. 

“ Dr. Hannah was an excellent Churchman of the 
old High'Church school, but with large sympathies 
for men who were doing good work in the Church, 
though he might not agree with them in ^11 
particulars. My knowledge of him as a preacher 
was confined to the college chapel at Glenalmond, 
and my recollection r of his sermons there ranks 
them, in matter and form, among the best I have 
ever heard. It is, I think, much to be regretted 
that a man of his eminent gifts and distinguished 
services was passed over by the dispensers of 
patronage, while so many of his inferiors were duly 
rewarded. 

“ I do not know whether you will consider thesq 
superficial impressions of Dr. Hannah worthy of a 
corner in your * Life ’ of him ; but such as they are 
I send them, in deference to your wish. 

“Yours very truly,' 

“Malcolm MacColl.” 

Having lightly touched upon wh^t may be 
called his ecclesiastical trouble, we may now turn 

to a trouble, of a very different nature! There 

0 ‘ 

was an outbreak of scarlet fever in the college at 
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two or three separate times between ’t»6ig^nd 
1862. Two boys died, and se^;^ feral others were 
attacked. This caused a twj^dfold anxiety to the 
Warden—the sorrow toucljffed deeply what was in 
reality, though not, perhaps, apparently, a very 
tegd^ nature ; and it jynjured what he had very 
nearly ut heart, the pro jsperity of the school. But 
this episode, together with one that preceded it, 
had better be told in tl/ie words of Professor Browne, 
who was on the spo't during these painful occur- 
rences. Speaking cJf the sanatorium, which was 
built in consequencie of th<| outbreaks of fever, he 
says, “That takes f us to sad days of depi'ession, 
and opens another side of the Warden’s character. 
Just when the nu mbers reached their maximum, 
the angel of deal :h came — came and abode with 
us for all too long a time. Death had once before 
come in the Ware en’s time — an isolated visit. Far- 
quharson had fallen down the bank opposite the 
mill, and broken his neck.^ The mill-men had 
borne him shoul»Uer-high through the Almond — a 
sight never to be (forgotten. He had been carried 
. up to his room. \ The Warden was sent for. The 
passionate outburst of grief, which poured forth 

* May 14, 1859. Thtfe event is commemorated by a stained-glass 
window in the ::hapel, siubscribed for by the boys. 
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unnlSSriliS^l^s terrible to witness, and is vividly 
present still to t-h,e one person who did witness it 
And so it was epidemic came which 

caused the sanatorium erected. An unlooked- 
for tenderness was re| to those who had 

regarded the Warden 
tenderness that, in the 
weak.” 

This same tenderness of ruature is illustrated in 
a touching letter, written in t-Jie year following the 
events recorded above. 


i ^^rd, metallic m§n*^a 
of some, was almost 


' “June 6, 1863.. 

Dearest Wife, 

“ I have been qiiffF^aunted wath the 
sight of that poor child’s stran^^e, quiet face, with 
the roving eye and unearthly y look ; wondering 
whether he was still imprisoned : in his frail little 
body or seeing God’s face in Ijieaven. I hope 
Mrs. will be able to rcaliz|c that the latter 


hournful lot. It 
[stressed. I shall 
and to come back 


cannot for him be the more nj 
grieves one so to see her so di. 
be very anxious, indeed, to hear, 
to you all again.” 

It should be added that, with| the exception of 
these outbreaks of fever, one oil the great charms 
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of Glenalmond was its extraordinary xiMltM^fes ; 
the “ School in the Clouds ** had in this respect a 
compensation for its loneliness. But the life of 
a schoolmaster in such a sequestered spot was 
necessarily devoid of incident worth recording in 
a sm<?moir. It will suffice to give the following 
picture of Dr. Hannah, drawn from the pupils 
point of view. The writer is Mr. Henry Prim- 
rose, C.S.I., the present permanent head of her 
Majesty’s Board of Works, and for many years 
private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, and to the* 
Marquis of Ripon when Govgrnor-General uf India. 

“I was at Glenalmond,” he writes, froiu 1855 
to 1864, during the whole of which time Dr. 
Hannah was head-master. For the first six years 
I only knew him as ^ the Warden,’ and a very 
formidable person we thought him. His keen 
glance, and alert, rapid manner made us feel that 
there was no evading his vigilance, and his appear- 
ance on the scene always put us on our best 
behaviour. From 1861 to 1864 I was in his class, 
and had the advantage of being directly under his 
tuition. And a great advantage it was ; for he 
made us work, and taught us how to work. During 
that time,T learnt to regard him with less fear, 
and with more and more affection. For one began 
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to find put that his fierceness was all in his manner 
and appearance, and that his nature was essentially 
kind and gentle. One recognized, too, how keenly 
he sympathized with us in all our interests. It 
always touches me to recall how much he was 
affected by our success or failure in our cr^ckgt- 
matches against other schools and clubs. If we 
lost, he was depressed and stern. Good cricket 
was almost as strong® a recommendation as good 
scholarship. All that I have seen of him in 
* recent years has only deepened that impression of 
the sympathetic and gjentle nature of his character. 
[Mr. Primrose was a frequent visitor both at 
Brighton and Heaslands.] To me personally he 
showed it'in a marked way on one occasion, when 
I was ill, and wh^n he and Mrs. Hannah took me 
into their own h(mse, and treated me with as much 
kindness as if I had been their own child. I 
always feel I owe them a deep debt of gratitude 
on that account, and I also feel much gratitude to 
him for the excellence of the training that he 
gave us.” 

Among the pupils of Dr. Hannah at Glenalmond 
who afterwards became noted, besides the writer of 
the above letter, may be mentioned I^ord Elgin, 
Lord Dairy mple, the late Bishop of Tasmania (Dr. 
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Sandford), the Provost of St. Ninian’s, Perth, and 
Mr. Alexander Young, a rising Chancery barrister, 
eldest son of the present Lord Young (then a very 
able advocate at the Scotch Bar). Both father and 
son have frequently expressed to the present writer 
th'j v ery high opinion they had of Dr. Hannah's 
intellectual and moral character. 

In the solitude of his mountain home Dr. 
Hannah might have passed the remainder of his 
days — 

“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

Blit it would have been sP distinct loss to the 
Church at large, if an able and earnest man in the 
very prime of life had been content to do so ; and 
he wisely took care to keep to some extent in 
touch with the world beyond the Perthshire High- 
lands, and also with the Church beyond the 
Scottish border. In 1862 he preached the Bamp- 
ton Lectures, making five journeys between Glen- 
almond and Oxford in order to enable him to do 
so. On two other occasions also he went tp 
preach before the University, and on another occa- 
sion he preached the Ember Lectures at Cuddesdon, 
on the invitation of Dr. King, then the much- 
beloved Principal of the College, now Bishop of 
Lincoln. The examiners who came annually to 
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Gletialmond (his old friend, Dr. Chase, frequently ; 
another old friend. Canon Buckle ; Lord Lyttelton 
on one occasion, at the instance of Mr. Gladstone, 
his brother-in-law, and others) kept him en rapport 
with the English Church and Universities. On one 
such, occasion, in 1865, the present writer happeiifed 
to be staying in the house, and he well remembers 
how the Warden seemed to enjoy conversing with 
Lord Lyttelton. Both were good talkers, and it 
was most interesting to listen to their conversation. 

Dr. Hannah also utilized the vacations so as 
to prevent him from lapsing into the recluse. The 
winter' holidays he almost always spent in Edin- 
burgh, partly in order to enjoy the intellectual 
society which he had so much appreciated during 
his residence there, and partly because he con- 
sidered it of importance that he should do so 
in order to keep up the connection of the school. 
During the summer holidays he occasionally 
travelled, and sometimes led a quiet" life at home, 
but more frequently occupied them in paying 
country visits. And here it may be .noted that, 
though Dr. Hannah's connections belonged to the 
middle rather than to the aristocratic class, he, 
with his family, entered into the higher society, and 
was always an honoured guest there. He much 
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enjoyed these summer visits to country houses, 
as the following letter to his father shows : — 


“ September 8, 1866. 

“My very dear Father, 

^ - “We are now all safe at home again. 
We have had most pleasant visits to the very end. 
At Dunikeir, Dean Stanley and Lady Augusta 
were staying with us ; and whatever one may 
think of the Dean’s theology, there is no doubt 
that he is very interesting company. At Fingask 
Castle our excellent old friends are all tiiorough 
Jacobites. The castle is crowded with antiquities 
of the most curious and genuine sort. Queen 
Mary’s own crystal watch, all the Stuart relics, an 
armoury, and books and pictures without end. 
The rooms we used were once slept in by James 
VIII., and Prince Charles’s own camp-bed was in 
the next room. But the old ladies, Sir Patrick’s 
sisters, were the grandest curiosities of all, with 
their quaint Tory songs and old-world stories. 
They devoted themselves to us ; took us one day 
to visit Lord and Lady Kinnaird (who have a very 
fine picture-gallery of the more modern sort), and 
got in me St of the neighbourhood to dine. 

“The British Association was a great topic of 
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interest, as it comes to Dundee next year, and 
Fingask ought to be its Newstead, if the Threip- 
lands can be induced to countenance anything so 
modern,” 

The last five or six years of the Glenalmond 
life were hardly so happy as the commencegtiett, 
partly from domestic circumstances, partly from 
the fact that the repeated attacks of scarlet fever 
checked the up to that time unbroken prosperity 
of the school. In 1865 Mrs. Hannah met with 
a very serious fracture of her leg in a carriage 
accident, and was lame ever afterwards. This 
added i greatly to the Warden’s troubles. Mrs. 
Hannah had managed all domestic details, and 
had taken the most active interest in the 
affairs of the college. Henceforth this activity 
could no longer be exercised in at all the same 
degree, and thus more worry fell upon the Warden 
just at the time when he most required to be free 
from it. At the close of 1867 he wfks summoned 
to the death-bed of his. father, whose biographer 
writes, “ By the evening of that Friday [December 
27, 1867] his son. Dr. John Hannah, Warden of 
Glenalmond College, Perthshire — in whom he had 
just pride and delight, as an accomplish^^d scholar 
and a devoted clergyman — arrived to watch and 
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minister at his bedside, which was a real solace to 
him.**i 

The following letters show how keenly Dr. 
Hannah felt the loss : — 

n*? ^ * “ Didsbury, Saturday night. 

■ 

“Dear Julius, 

“Your grandfather is sinking fast. I was 
not a minute too soon ; for he could talk when I 
got here last night, though very obscurely, and he 
said all he wished. To-day all is nearly dark, and 
the signs of approaching death have begun. . . . 
We had a great effort this morning to get your 
grandmother removed into the study, which we 
accomplished. Alas ! to think, then, that the dear 
old couple have probably looked their last on each 
other in this world ! I only hope and pray that, 
when my turn comes, I may set my son as good 
and sweet an example. He never speaks except 
to thank one, or to murmur a prayer ; and it was 
most touching to hear that the day he came in ill, 
he said the only thing he wanted was his boy — 
his boy.” 

^ Biographical Sketch attached to Funeral Sermon by Rev. 
Frederick J’. »Jobson, D.D., p. 122. 
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** Didsbury, Sunday, December 29 [1867]. 

“Dear Julius, 

“ My father passed calmly away at half- 
past ten this morning, just as the last church bell 
went down. He didn’t seem to have suffered from 
anything except from hard breathing ; and a| laist 
it was calm and quiet, as a machine coming to a 
stand. To the last we could scarcely catch a word 
that was not thanks or prayer, or the recollection 
of some good duty he wanted us to remember, and 
which he had undertaken to discharge.’^ 

As the good old iman calmly passed away, full 
of years and honours, this loss, though he loved 
him dearly and would feel it deeply, might be 
borne with resignation ; but in 1869 the beginning 
of a still sadder event occurred, which hastened 
his departure from Glenalmond. Indeed, he 
would have resigned the office before this, had not 
Mrs. Hannah dissuaded him from doing so. But 
now the health of his only daughter, whom he 
loved as the apple of his eye, began visibly to fail. 
It had for some years been a source of anxiety, 
and had rendered it necessary to maintain a 
separate establishment for the winter months in 
the south of England. It had improfe^ed for a 
year or two ; but there was fresh cause for alarm 
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in the autumn of 1869, and she was obliged to 
^ spend the winter with her mother and aunt, Miss 
Gregory, at Mentone, while Dr. Hannah was left 
quite alone at Glenalmorid. 

The following extract from a letter written to 
^0*8. .Hannah during his solitude will not be out 
of place : — ■ 


“March I2, 1870. 

“No life could be steadier or more monotonous 
than mine is at present. Day by day I teach the 
same boys the same old le«sons ; go regularly to 
chapel ; walk round and round the little wood till 
I know the little wood by heart ; eat exactly the 
same number of bits of toast, dry in the morning 
and buttered at night ; consume precisely six 
spoonsful of tea per day — three in the morning 
and three at night ; regale myself with a modest 
allowance of exceedingly bad claret ; and for the 
rest devour just what is set before me, never asking 
any questions, and altogether behaving like a 
peaceable, sober, slightly stupid, and strong-hearted 
man.** 

Early in the spring of 1876 he sent in his 
resignation of the Wardenship ; and in Holy Week 
of that year, while Mrs. Hannah was still abroad, 
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he received, through Mr. Gladstone, the offer of the 
valuable living of Middleton, near Manchester. 
Mr. Gladstone was one of the original Council of 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, and took a great 
interest in its fortunes ; he had frequently visited 
it, and was very intimate with Dr. Hannah. Iirde&d, 
it is in connection with Mr. Gladstone that Dr. 
Hannah's name is best known in some circles. 
For it was to Dr. Hannah that the famous letter 
of June 8, 1865, subject of the Irish Church, 

was addressed. As the fact^ have frequently been 
stated incorrectly, it may be as well, in a memoir 
of one* of the principal parties concerned, to state 
them correctly. 

In the spring of 1865 Dr. Hannah wrote to 
an old pupil, then a dignitary in the Irish 
Church, asking him to vote for Mr. Gladstone at 
the impending Oxford University election. His 
correspondent replied that he recognized Mr. 
Gladstone's services to the University and to the 
Church, and had, therefore, absolutely determined 
not to oppose him, but that he felt muqh pain that 
he could not quite see his way to turning this 
neutrality into an active support, because he was 
certainly surprised and perplexed by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent utterances upon the question of the 
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Irish Church establishment. He then describes in 
.detail, with great ability and precision, the whole 
case, according to his view of it. Dr. Hannah, 
feeling it was quite impossible for him to give a 
pronounced opinion on a question so little within 
hi^ own range as Mr. Gladstone's intentions on the 
Irish Church, transcribed part of the letter, without 
mentioning the writer's name, and sent it straight 
to Mr. Gladstone himself. The reply was the now 
historical letter, which, often as it has been printed, 
must be printed yet ^gain, because no memoir of 
Dr. Hannah would be comp]^te without it. 


“ II, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., June 8, 1865. 

‘'Dear Dr. Hannah, 

“It would be very difficult for me to 
subscribe to any interpretation of my speech on 
the Irish Church like that of your correspondent, 
which contains so many conditions and bases of 
a plan for dealing with a question apparently 
remote, and at the same time full of difficulties on 
every side. My reasons are, I think, plain. First, 
because the question is remote, and apparently 
out' of all bearing on the practical politics of the 
day, I th[j}k it would be for me worse than super- 
fluous to determine upon any scheme or basis of 
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a scheme with respect to it. Secondly, because it 
is difficult, even if I anticipated any likelihood of 
being called upon to deal with it, I should think 
it right to make no decision beforehand on the 
mode of dealing with the difficulties. But the first 
reason is that which chiefly weighs. As far ag I 
know, my speech signifies pretty clearly the broad 
distinction which I take between the abstract and 
the practical views of the subject. And I think I 
have stated strongly my sense of the responsibility 
attaching to the opening of such a question, except 
in a state of things which gave promise of 
satisfactorily closing it. For this reason it is that 
I have been so silent about the matter, and may 
probably be so again. But I could not as a 
Minister and as Member for Oxford allow it to be 
debated an indefinite number of times and remain 
silent. One thing, however, I may add, because 
I think it is a clear landmark : in any measure 
dealing with the Irish Church, I think (though I 
scarcely expect ever to be called on to share in such 
a measure) the Act of Union must be recognized, 
and must have important consequences, especially 
with reference to the position of the hierarchy. 

** I am much obliged to you for writing, and 
hope you will see and approve my reasons for 
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not wishing to carry my own mind further into 
a question lying at a distance I cannot measure. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“W. E. Gladstone. 

“Rev. The Warden, Trin. Coll., Perth.” 

? C 

As Dr. Hannah had absolutely nothing to do, 
from first to last, with the furore which the pro- 
duction of this letter caused a year or two later, it 
does not fall within the range of the present 
sketch to dwell any further upon the matter. 

To return to our narrative. Dr. Hannah went 
to look at Middleton, staying at the housQ. of his 
widowed mother, who was still living at Didsbury. 
Middleton was vacant by the promotion of Dr. 
Durnford, the present venerable Bishop, to the see 
of Chichester. Dr. Hannah spent one day with 
Dr. Durnford, the out-going incumbent, and that 
day was, as we shall see, fraught with important 
results to his future life. But Middleton was about 
the very last place which was likely to suit him. 
A large parish of more than ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, entiiely of the operative class, required above 
all things a man who had had a thorough training 
in paroebjal work. Dr. Hannah had never been 
an assistant-curate for a single day. Among his 
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letters are found some frorri the famous Arch- 
deacon Robert Wilberforce, which show that he 
was very nearly becoming the Archdeacon’s curate 
in Yorkshire. But as a matter of fact, his only 
parochial experience had been gathered during his 
short stay in the little village of Cpmbe. And ^so 
far as outward surroundings went, a move from the 
Perthshire Highlands to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Manchester could scarcely be regarded as 
a move in the right direction, especially when the 
chief reason for a change w;,as the delicate health 
of his wife and daughter. He therefore declined 
Middleton. 

He seemed at first inclined to accept it, if it 
were found that Mrs. and Miss Hannah could live 
there ; for he writes to his son — 

“Dearest Julius, 

“ I do not see my way to the refusal of 
Mr. Gladstone’s offer : .but I ha\re asked for a 
week’s delay till I can get an answer from Mentone. 

. . . The answers to one’s prayers are never just 
what one wanted ; and I can conceive riothing that 
I should have been less likely specifically to pray 
for than a big Lancashire rectory of ten thousand 

t 

souls. Your father, my dearest boy, is in a position 
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of very great embarrassment, and I heartily wish 
I had any member of my family at hand.” 

Meanwhile the health of his daughter caused 
him still graver anxiety. She just lived to return 
to Glenalmond, and was then called to her rest. 
Her mortal remains were laid at the east end of 
the diiapel where she had so often worshipped. 


“T.C.G., June 20, 1870. 

“My dearest Son, 

“And now, alas! my only child. Our 

darling changed for the worse soon a^t^r I had 

♦ 

sent the telegram : and went home to God, so 
peacefully and sweetly, at 6.45 this evening. Oh, 
how we longed that you could have seen her ! — but 
no hurry would have done it. It was the only 
thing at last we were most anxious about, that she 
should live till you could come. We shall wait so 
anxiously for you to-morrow morning. 

“Your sorely afflicted father, 

“J. Hannah.” 

The blo^V was a terrible one to the subject of 
this memoir. Both in person and in mind she 
was her father's own child ; wonderfully like him 
in appearance, but with his marked features 

H 
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softened and modified by true feminine grace, and 
with that dazzlingly fair and transparent com- 
plexion which one rarely sees but in those who 
are destined to be called away early. Her mental 
powers were very considerable, and she had her 

father*s taste for poetry.^ In a touching letter 

0 ' 

* The following touching lines, which there is every reason to 
believe were her own composition, were found in her desk after her 
death ; — 

I. 

‘ Give me my life, my God ! ’ she cried ; 

‘ Oh give my life to mf I 
Are not the three score years and ten 
The span thatrit should be ? 
o 

II. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Why take from me this lovely world 
Full two score years and ten 
Before the allotted time which Thou 
Hast given unto men ? * 

III. 

“ ‘My daughter,' said an aged man,* 

Who knelt with her in tears, 

‘ Thou hast no right thus angrily * 

To clamour for thy years. 


IV. 

“ ‘ They never did belong to thee, 
No I not one single day ; 

But always to that God Who gave, 
And now Who takes away. 


Her grandfather ? 
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written to her only a few weeks before her death, 
he refers to his “ Courtly Poets,*’ which had just 
come out, as “ a work which we edited together.” 


V. 

“The old man paused with lifted eye, 
And silent heartfelt prayer : 

* My God ! make Thou this erring child 
To own the loving care 


VT. 

“ ‘ Which Thou hast ever shown to her 
From her firft: long-drawn breath, 

Till now, when, in the ^ush of life, 

• Thou bidst her taste of death.’ 

VII. 

“ Six weeks have passed, and once again 
That aged man is there, 

And kneeling by her as before 
In silent heartfelt prayer ; 

VIII. 

But he now no longer prays for peace 
On that weary heart and brain ; 

For the lovely, blessed change has come 
In that short six weeks of pain. 


IX. 

“ She now no longer wildly prays 
For the time God has not given : 
iiut awaits in faith His blessed gift — 
Eternity in heaven. 
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He had sent in his resignation of the Wardenship 
for the beginning of the summer holidays, before 
her death. But, after that sad event, the Primus, 
as chairman of the Council, with thoughtful con- 
sideration, wrote and asked him to reconsider his 
determination, thinking that he had now a sacred 
tie at Glcnalmoiid, which might make him reluctant 


X. 

“ There is within her little room 
A table dressed in white ; 

Brother ^ and parents round it stand. 
To share with her to-night 


XI. 

“The precious Body and Blood of Him 
Who came the world to save, 

That so, with blessings on her path, 

She may pass the chill, dark wave 

XII. 

“ Which Death spreads over all alike — 

Though only to some his given 
To see through its gloomy shadow’ straight 
To the bright white gates of heaven.* 

The verses were inserted in the Monthly Packet, with a request 
that if any one knew they were not original, informfdion might be 
given to that effect. Other inquiries were made, but no trace of 
authorship was discovered. It is, therefore, supposed that they 
were Miss Hannah’s own composition. 


The Rev. J. J. Hannah, her only brother ? 
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fot the present to quit the place. But his mind 
was quite made up, and in the summer of 1870 he 
finally left the beautiful spot where he had worked 
^so conscientiously and successfully for sixteen years, 
and where, in spite of its loneliness, he had formed 
s^m(^ valued friendships, which were kept up with 
increasing affection on both sides to the end of 
his life. He went forth, literally ‘‘ not knowing 
whither he went ; ” for he had no settled plans 
for the future. His first resting-place was at the 
residence of the firmest and most constant of those 
Glenalmond friends, Mr. ♦Smythc, of Methven 
Castle, where he was a constant visitor for more 
than thirty years, and where he used to enjoy the 
literary society of such guests as Dean Stanley, 
Mr. Frederick Locker, the Dean of Salisbury, etc., 
which must have reminded him of Edinburgh and 
Oxford. His son was commissioned to try and find 
a house for him at Oxford, the place which he 
probably loved better than any place in the world 
— his idea being to settle there, and devote himself 
to literary :-^ork. But circumstances again occurred 
to divert him from what appeared to be his proper 
vocation. 

We are, however, travelling beyond Glenalmond, 
and it will be better to conclude this chapter by 
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quotihg one of the many testimonies of the deep 
regret which was felt at his departure. And the 
one selected shall be the fresh, artless expression 
of their affection sent by the prefects of the school 
— the boys who, more than all the rest, had been 
under his immediate charge. ' r ^ 

“Trinity College, Glenalmond, July 13, 1870. 

‘‘Dear Sir, 

“ In the name of the school we wish 
heartily to thank you for much kindness received 
in the past. We feci 1:hat we owe you far more 
than we can ever hope to repay ; but it will give 
us real satisfaction if we can show our gratitude in 
some outward form. We venture to hope that you 
will allow us to place your^ portrait in the hall, to 
be a memorial of the features of one who for 
sixteen years has been to us, and to those who 
have gone before us, the greatest friend and kindest 
master. We bid you ‘fareweir with sorrow for 
the parting, but with the hope that in the future 

r 

' This portrait was duly painted in the following year by Sir 
Daniel McNee, the President of the Scottish Royal Academy, and 
now hangs in the hall at Glenalmond, His son had a, copy of it 
made after his death, which he gave to the Mayor and Corporation 
of Brighton, and it now hangs in the picture gallery of the Royal 
Pavilion. 
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you may often think of us as not unworthy of 
your kindness. 

‘‘William B. Wildman, Captain. 
“James L. Cuthbertson. 

“W. Hastings Sands. 

^ “Arthur T. Primrose.” 


He had received another testimonial a few years 
earlier (March 22, 1864), Consisting of a clock 
and plate, on the occasion of all his plate being 
stolen by a dishonest Sutler. 

The following letter may be regarded as the 
expression of what was generally felt in legard to 
his work at Glenalmond : — 


“ 9j Queen’s Gate Place, W., February 24, 1870. 

“My dear Warden, 

“'I am truly sorry, both on public and 
private grounds, to find that circumstances con- 
strain you to resign your present office of Warden 
of Trinity College ; and I must offer you my 
sincere syiroathy in finding that the state of your 
daughter’s health has forced this step upon you. 

“ But where, my dear Warden, are we to look 
for one to succeed you ? None but those who 
know, as the Council does, what you have done 
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for the college, will understand or appreciate fully 
the loss it will sustain in being deprived of that 
persevering energy, tact, and wisdom, which have 
placed Trinity College amongst the highest edu- 
cational establishments in the kingdom. You 
have won the regard and deep respect (/ ftl 
connected with the college, and the confidence of 
the parents and guardians of the numerous pupils 
who have been placed under your care. You have 
served our Church well and wisely and faithfully, 
and I gladly avail myself of this opportunity, as 
Primus, of thanking yftu for it. I trust that it is 
yet in 'store for you that you may be enabled to 
serve as well, and in a higher sphere, our mother 
Church of England. 

“ I cannot bear the thought of our parting with 
you, although I have for some time felt that you 
would ere long be torn from us for some higher 
and more responsible post. 

“ Believe me, my dear Warden. 

“ Truly and affectionately yours, * 

“ Robert, Bishop of Moray, etc., and Primus." 



CHAPTER VII. 


BRIGHTOl^. 

It has been already observed that all Dr. Hannah’s 
changes were apparently to his disadvantage. 
Each change brought with’^it a loss of income. 
As his son briefly sums it up ; “ He gave lip his 
Fellowship far too soon in order to marry. He 
gave up his living to return to an uncertain income 
at Oxford. He gave up that income, when it had 
become a certain and a large one, to take the 
academy, which alone was not equal to what he 
had been earning at Oxford. He gave up the 
academy, in turn, when, by means of the boarders, 
it had become extremely lucrative, to take Glen- 
almond. He gave up Glenalmond for nothing 
at all. W ‘ refused the very wealthy living of 
Middleton, and took Brighton, which was never 
so valuabife, and which became less so by the 
way in which he kept on giving up fees. He 
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gave it up at last, when he was still apparently 
at the zenith of his powers ; and at the time of his 
death, his sole public income was not quite £200 
from the Archdeaconry.” 

But this was not all. From Oxford to Edinburgh, 
from Edinburgh to Glenalmond, from Glena||nolid 
to Brighton, seemed like going in a descending 
scale, so far as concerned Dr. Hannah’s aptitude 
for the work he had* to do at each place. For 
did he not appear to be more in his proper place 
when putting the final polisH upon undergraduates 
of the highest calibre* than when teaching school- 
boys, feven of the highest mental type, as they 
undoubtedly were at the academy ; more when 
teaching amidst the literary society of Edinburgh 
than when teaching less-advanced scholars in the 
wilds of Glenalmond ; more at Glenalmond than 
in the utterly new work of managing a vast parish 
at Brighton } 

But to proceed with details. His plan for 
settling at Oxford was not carried out. He was 
nominated by Mr. Gladstone to serve a member 
of the Royal Commission on Contagious Diseases, 
which would necessitate his spending much time 
in London ; this, together with the fafct that his 
son was then curate of Paddington, decided him 
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to take a house in London — 7, Chilworth Street, 
Westbourne Terrace. But before he was settled 
there, Mr. Gladstone offered him the Crown living 
of Lutterworth, which, after going to look at the 
place, he accepted. Then his good mother died, 
an€ h| had scarcely left his house on this mournful 
visit to Didsbury, when a letter came from the 
Bishop of Chichester, offering him the Vicarage of 
Brighton. 

To offer one of the most important parishes in 
England to one who, his son says, “ had hardly 
ever seen a parish or done a*parochial act/’ might 
seem, at the first blush, a rather hazardous e'.^perl - 
ment. But the Bishop of Chichester knew per- 
fectly well what he was doing. Brighton required 
a man of mark for its vicar. There were then 
living, or had recently departed, some exceptionally 
strong men among its clergy. Dr. Hannah’s im- 
mediate predecessor, Mr. Wagner, was himself an 
essentially strong man ; and it would have been 
disastrous if the sceptre had fallen into weaker 
hands. Twp incumbents of proprietary chapels 
had lately assed away, who, in very different 
ways, had left a mark which will not easily be 
obliterated." . One of these was Frederick Robert- 
sonj an almost unique preacher, whose sermons, 
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even in the imperfect, fragmentary state in which 
they appear in print, without having had the benefit 
of the writer’s correcting hand, yet rank quite 
among the few compositions of their kind which 
are established as English classics ; and whose 
peculiarly interesting personality, remarkably spiri- 
tual career, and premature death have given his 
name a hold upon the public which very few 
clergymen have gained. The other was Henry 
Venn Elliott, who, partly owing to his connections 
and friends, partly to his dwn personal qualities, 
held a position of great prominence. He was the 
grand&on of Henry Venn, one of the very best 
and ablest of the evangelical fathers of the last 
century, the nephew of John Venn, the loved and 
trusted spiritual guide of the Clapham sect ” for 
many years ; and brother of the authoress of two 
of the most popular hymns in our language (“Just 
as I am, without one plea,” and “ My God, my 
Father, while I stray ”) ; he had been the friend 
of Hannah More and William Wilberforce, and 
the much-esteemed proteg^ of Charjes Simeon ; 
and thus he formed a link between the spiritual 
forces of the past and those of his own , day. In 
his Chapel of St. Mary’s had officiated mien of the 
greatest eminence — all friends of the incumbent 
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— who afterwards diverged into widely different 
paths. How strangely such a juxtaposition of 
names now sounds ! — " I read prayers ; the Rev. J. 
H. Newman, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel, preached.” 
‘'Robert Wilberforce read prayers.” “I did the 
wlyle two duties, with the assistance of the Rev. C. 
SimecSi.” “ The Rev. J. H. Newman took the whole 
of my duty.” “ I read, and the Rev. C. Simeon (dear 
and excellent old man!) preached an admirable 
sermon.” “Rev. Mr. Dods worth preached.” “Baptist 
Noel preached most injpressively in the morning.”^ 
His own ministerial efficiency and his lofty 
character (“a mind naturally delicate, enlarged 
by travel, refined by good society, and ma‘:ured by 
experience”^) gave him an influence which few 
could hope to attain. There was also Mr. George 
Wagner, who had a remarkably attached following, 
and of whom a memoir was published. And other 
names might be mentioned in connection with the 
Brighton of the days just before Dr. Hannah. 

And when he was appointed, there were men of 
great mark and well-deserved authority among the 
clergy of the town. There was the Rev, Arthur 

' See “ Life of the Rev. Henry Venn Elliott, Perpetual Curate 
of St. Mary’s, Brighton, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge,” Ly Josiah Bateman, p. 120, etc. 

* Ibid., p. 294. 
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Wagner, his predecessor’s son, who had already 
made the services at St Paul’s beautiful to a 
degree which was rare in those days — so beautiful 
that when the present writer, even seven years 
earlier, asked a gentleman of the neighbourhood 
which church he should attend, the reply w^s, 
“ Oh, go to St Paul’s by all means ; it is like a 
heaven upon earth.” Then, again, there was the 
Rev. James Vaughai?, universally respected and 
beloved, and wielding an influence deservedly great 
and extensive, who survivecj Dr. Hannah only a 
few months. 

Theje were also troubles in hand and ahead 
connected with the Church at Brighton which 
rendered it desirable that the new vicar should 
be a strong man. The Purchas case was still 
undecided, and the excitement which it caused 
was soon raised to fever heat by the sad and 
premature death of Mr. Purchas himself. The 
education struggle was impending, or rather had 
already begun, and the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of the parish obviously required alteration. The 
patron of the living could not help Seeing that 
the new vicar’s life at Brighton would begin with 
a storm. Why he selected Dr. Hannah* for the 
post had better be told in his own words. 
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acquaintance with Dr. Hannah began in 
1870, when Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, 
offered him the rectory of Middleton, near Man- 
chester, about to be vacated. Dr. Hannah visited 
Middleton, but came to the conclusion that the 
chhl and dark climate of that part of Lancashire 
would*^ ill suit the delicate health of his only 
daughter. I should have been well content to 
have handed over a parish and people very dear 
to me to such a successor ; yet I could not but 
acknowledge the force pf the considerations which 
led him to decline Mr. Gladstone’s offer. 

‘‘Short as his stay was, it gave me the oppor- 
tunity of observing his rare gifts, his varied and 
accurate learning, and his genial temper. So when 
the vicarage of Brighton became vacant through 
the death of the Rev. H. M. Wagner, who held it 
for forty-seven years, my thoughts turned to Dr. 
Hannah as a person eminently fitted to fill a post 
of great importance and of no less difficulty,” 

If any one thinks that the Bishop was hasty in 
his choice, it should be remembered that the cir- 
cumstances ‘under which his short acquaintance 
with Dr. Hannah occurred were just those which 
would bring out the real nature of the man, and 
that he would narrowly watch him as his own 
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possible successor to the guidance of a flock which 
he loved. At any rate, the choice was a happy 
one. Brighton was more suited to Dr. Hannah 
than Middleton or Lutterworth, where pastoral 
work must necessarily have been a chief part of 
his duty ; and this was not his forte. In his 
various spheres he developed so many unexpected 
qualities that it would be a bold thing to say that 
he could not have adapted himself to the duties 
of a parish priest, but it would have been a hard 
thing to do at the age of^ fifty-two. Of course, 
Brighton afforded unlimited scope for this kind 
of work from its vicar, if he had had time to devote 
himself to it. But it also provided — indeed, im- 
peratively required — work of a high administrative 
order, for which the new vicar proved himself 
admirably adapted. The prominent features of 
his character were an indomitable energy, an in- 
flexible will combined with great courtesy and 
tact, and an intellectual keenness* and readiness 
which could penetrate at a glance to the very core, 
of a subject. Add to this a certain buoyancy of 
temperament which was never disheartened (or, 
at least, never showed that it was), together with 
great administrative capacity and a thorough 
knowledge of business, and it will be seen how 
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well-armed he was for the difficult and delicate work 
which he set himself to do at Brighton — and did. 

In describing what that work was, and how he 
succeeded in doing it, it will be desirable, and, 
indeed, necessary, to draw largely upon information 
kindly supplied by three of Dr. Hannah's fellow- 
worker i (as they may fairly be termed), who were 
thoroughly well acquainted with the details of his 
work, but who regarded it from different points of 
view — one of them being the present venerable 
and venerated Bishop Chichester, Dr. Durnford, 
under whom Dr. Hannah worked ; and tV c other 
two the Rev. F. A. Stapley and the Rev. ’i. N. 
Grimley, who, as his son’s curates, may be said to 
have worked under Dr. Hannah. Of the two 
latter, Mr. Grimley, as he himself tells us, repre- 
sents the mind of the younger clergy of the town, 
while of Mr. Stapley it is not too much to say that 
he was, perhaps, more respected by Dr. Hannah 
than any of the numerous clergymen with whom 
he was acquainted. It was Mr. Stapley’s ministra- 
tion that he desired and secured on his death-bed, 
and it was Mr. Stapley’s counsel that he was 
very largely guided in the unfamiliar, and perhaps 
not very congenial, work of arranging and con- 
ducting the services at the parish church. 


X 
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Having premised thus much, let us see what sort 
of a vessel it was which Dr. Hannah, utterly un- 
accustomed to such a task, boldly undertook to 
pilot through a sea of difficulties at the mature 
age of fifty-two. This cannot be better described 
than in the words of the Bishop. ‘‘Brighton,'' writes 
Dr. Durnford, “had grown more rapidly th^n any 
place in the south of England, London alone ex- 
cepted The insignificant fishing village scarcely 
known as Brighthelmstone had within the present 
century spread for miles along the coast, and occu- 
pied the slopes above the sea, so that it had 
become a populous town of nearly a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. During Mr. Wagner’s long 
reign, and mainly through his foresight and energy, 
nine churches and four mission-chapels had been 
built in well-chosen situations. But besides these 
new churches there were six proprietary chapels, 
erected under Acts of Parliament and duly conse- 
crated, with the singular provision that, after forty 
years, the patronage should vest in the Vicar of 
Brighton. Districts were assigned very generally 
to these churches and chapels, but "without any 
legal security, so that the so-called ‘ conventional ' 
district might be varied or annulled at the pleasure 
of the vicar of the parish. 
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**The systematic mind of Dr. Hannah at once 
perceived the evils of this anomalous status^ and 
one of his first acts was to offer to the several 
incumbents an independent position, erecting the 
‘ conventional * districts into separate parishes, with 
well-defined boundaries and full parochial rights. 
But he insisted on one condition, that pew-rents 
should in no case be levied for any purpose, and 
that the churches should be free and open to all 
parishioners. He took his stand on the ancient 
common law and custom of England. Manj^ 
incumbents took advantage of. this offer, which was 
at once wise and generous (for it involved ? con- 
siderable pecuniary loss to the Vicar of Brighton) ; 
and he lived to see ten churches in Brighton 
liberated from vexatious restrictions, relieved from 
a sense of inferiority, and really providing for the 
spiritual wants of the inhabitants without respect 
of persons. 

The old parish church of Brighton, in fact the 
church of the ancient village, was ill situated, and 
quite unworthy to be the central church of the 
great and growing town — a city, indeed, in all but 
name. Dr. Hannah seized the opportunity of 
transferring the parochial rights and endowments 
to the Church of St. Peter, admirably situated in 
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the midst of Brighton, large and commodious, and 
which, though not without faults in style and 
structure, yet possesses a certain dignity, and shows 
marks of the genius of its architect, Sir C. Barry.” 

Now, these arrangements seem delightfully 
simple and reasonable — upon paper ; but any one 
who knows anything of the conservatism tf the 
British church-goer will see at once that they could 
not be carried out without an immense amount of 
worry and anxiety. That Dr. Hannah anticipated, 
and met with, trouble is ^clear from his private 
letters, which, for obvious reasons, cannot be quoted 
in th^e pages ; but it is also clear from his public 
utterances. “ I found myself,” he writes, in his 
admirably lucid “Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester on the Ecclesiastical Reorganization of 
the Parish of Brighton,” “ at the head of an un- 
divided parish of 90,000 souls, containing seventeen 
consecrated churches and four licensed chapels. 
I found that six of the consecrated churches were 
subject to proprietary right, and. were as much 
embarrassed as protected by the conditions of the 
local Acts of Parliament under whrch they had 
been raised. I found that all the consecrated 
churches, with the one exception of the parish 
church, were more or less occupied by rented 
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pews, on which the income of the clergy is chiefly 
dependeftt.” He then enters fully into the details 
of the plans, which, as we have seen from the 
Bishop's letter, he lived to see carried out. For 
these details the reader must be referred to the 
.prfhted “ Letter," one passage of w'hich, however, 
we must venture to quote, because it gives the 
clue to his most distinctive work at Brighton. 

“ I know,” he writes, “ that your lordship will 
thoroughly sympathize with our anxious desire 
that, in addition to aft the accommodation which 
our churches offer to the rich, the Gospel may be 
preached freely and effectively to the poor. I do 
not see how this duty can be properly discharged in 
churches which are crowded by pews and watched 
by pew-openers, and when the nominal free seats 
are too often appropriated by a well-dressed crowd 
immediately after the opening of the doors. I am 
far from denying that churches of this kind may 
be necessary in such a town as Brighton. But 
surely the very principle of their existence is at 
variance w*J^\ the: conception of the free old parish 
church of England ; and it seems to me that 
comparatively wealthy congregations cannot justly 
claim admission to our few remaining parochial 
privileges so long as they decline to share in our 
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parochial responsibilities, by throwing open the area 
of their churches to the poor. I fear it cannot be 
denied that great masses of our poorer population 
have been estranged from the Church of their fathers 
because they have found no home in many of the 
structures, in which the necessities rather th,an^1:he 
wishes of church-builders have led them to provide 
an income for their clergy from the rents of pews. 

“ On the other hand, there are many classes in 
this parish for whom pew-seated churches offer 
advantages and comfort which free churches could 
not furnish. For boys’ and girls’ schools of the 
upper class, which abound at both extremities of 
the town ; for delicate visitors, and for other 
invalids ; and for persons who have grown too 
familiar with the system of pews to tolerate a 
change, accommodation of this kind seems indis- 
pensable, and it is only reasonable to require that 
it should be duly paid for. It seems to me to be 
a narrow and mistaken policy to insist on imposing 
one unvarying type on every kind of church. I 
would most willingly leave the pew-rented churches 
in possession of every right and privilege that is 
compatible with their position, as explained below. 
But I cannot see the justice of adnriitting their 
claim to those few remaining rights, in which old 
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parish churches find some compensation for the 
absence of a revenue from pews, 

“ These considerations have led me by degrees 
'to the conviction, that the best solution of the 
problem will be to recognize two distinct classes 
ofi* churches in Brighton. On the one hand, free 
and open parish churches, with no further appro- 
priation of seats than the ancient law will recog- 
nize, and possessing, as some counterpoise to the 
absence of pew-rents, the territorial position of 
parish churches, with «the sole right of taking fees 
for the celebration of marriages ; on the other hand, 
those private churches the owners of which decline 
to surrender their proprietary rights, and those 
public churches which exclude the poor, so far as 
they still retain the pew system.” 

The “ Letter,” from which these extracts are 
taken, is dated ‘'October/, 1871,” that is, within 
a year of his settling at Brighton, which shows that 
he had fully matured the plan of action, which he 
successfully carried out, at the very outset of his 
career. Further experience did not lessen his 
sense of ilie magnitude of the task before him. 

In his “ Second Letter to the Bishop,” on the same 
subject, deted “March 31, 1873,” admits, “The 
difficulties which I sketched in my former paper, 
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of breaking up the parish into independent dis- 
tricts, with parochial rights, have by no means 
diminished on a nearer acquaintance.*'* How he 
succeeded in overcoming these difficulties had 
better be told in the words of one who was on the 
spot at the time, and was a thoroughly disin- 
terested observer of what was going on, for he 
neither received nor desired to receive anything 
from Dr. Hannah.^ 

“Archdeacon Hannah," writes Mr. Stapley, “ as 
Vicar of Brighton, brought <lbout a peaceful revo- 
lution in the condition of the Church in the town. 
He found it one unwieldy parish ; he left it well 
ordered with many independent centres of' paro- 
chial life. At the outset, when first coming to 
Brighton, his spirit was heavy with recent domestic 
sorrow, but with his great responsibilities came 
revived life and interest ; he warmed at once to 
his work, and carried it through with indomitable 
energy and resolution : no light task for a stranger 
to take in hand, for it involved a disturbance of 
old arrangements, a departure from Jhe familiar 
groove. Brighton in those days was a stronghold 
of the pew system ; the new vicar was a^ staunch 

•j 

* Dr. Hannah frequently offered him livings, which he always 
refused. 
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advocate of free and open churches. He made 
no secret of his opinions. This naturally roused 
suspicion, and ruffled some of the clergy, whose 
interests seemed likely to suffer ; but any tem- 
porary distrust was soon changed to confidence. 

evidence that tact and a conciliatory disposition 
were as prominent as zeal in this transformation, 
it is worthy of note that, while the churches in 
each new parish carved out were made free and 
open, the proprietary and other chapels were not 
molested, and several of the incumbents became 
the vicar’s most loyal suft>.ji*ters and friends.” 
(Among these may be specially noticed ci^w'-who 
has lately gone to his rest, universally and most 
deservedly respected, Prebendary James Vaughan ; 
and Prebendary Snowdon Smith, still living at 
Brighton.) “ Brighton, as he found it and as he 
left it, presents a most instructive contrast ; it is 
marvellous that so much could be *done with so 
little friction. And the secret of this ? Certainly 
not temporizing, not vagueness of opinion, nor 
irresolute p,ction ; there was unfaltering steadfast- 
ness of purpose throughout ; he held steadily on 
his course, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. 5To doubt his administrative ability, his 
learning, his eloquent persuasiveness, counted for 
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much ; but beyond all this, it was soon felt that, 
however eager and uncompromising his plea for 
free and open churches, however firm and definite 
his own Church principles, he was the fair and 
dispassionate arbiter, dealing even justice to all — 
not the narrow partisan ; and every reco^niffed 
school of thought within the limits of the Church 
could reckon on his absolute impartiality. Hence, 
in the general conflict of opinion and strife of 
tongues (for he held his office in stirring times, 
and religious zeal had a tendency in Brighton to 
run into extremes in <sne direction or the other), he 
was ever the wise moderator, seeking by friendly 
counsel and personal example to allay discord 
instead of fomenting it. Who can tell how far the 
comparatively unbroken peace within the Church’s 
borders, enjoyed by his vast and easily excited 
parish through the religious upheavals, of those 
troubled years, may have been due to his tem- 
perate and sympathetic treatment of the hotly 
debated questions that engender strife? How 
remarkable, too, this grace of judicial control in a 
temperament naturally so quick and fervid ! Thus 
it came to pass that under his rule Church pro- 
gress was continuous in the town. Ifot that he 
would have claimed the sole credit for fostering 
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this growth. If he mainly^ brought about the 
building of the new St Jameses, the love and zeal 
of others, notably of the Wagners and the Elliott 
family, abounded in making magnificent additions 
to the group of stately churches, free and open to 
ait worshippers, that now adorn the town ; but this 
at least may be said — his warm appreciation of 
these noble offerings, and his tolerant spirit, where 
severe and captious criticism or over-refined 
"‘scruples might have chilled zeal, and dried up the 
fountains of bcncvoliencc, encouraged instead of 
repelling those whose heatf ' : were moved with 
compassion for the poor, and disposed to give 
freely of their substance.’^ 

As an instance of the truth of this last sentence, 
take the following statements in his Visitation 
Address of 1879: “Above 186,000 has been 
spent on the material work of church extension 
in Brighton, since the day when the late Mr. 
Wagner was appointed vicar, and began his 
honoured, long, and energetic rule. . . . No one can 
estimate t1;e amount of effort, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice represented. . . . Two families have lately 
stood o^t as especially distinguished in this work 
of liberali'y, in a manner worthy of the honoured 
* But ably assisted by the incumbent, the Rev. J. J. Mallaby. 
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names they bear, and the memories of the arduous 
and successful efforts of their fathers/' 

But to return to Mr. Stapley. “It is well to 
remember that the great work of breaking up the 
once unwieldy parish into many parishes of man- 
ageable size, cost the vicar no small sacrifice.^ His 
income, mainly derived from fees, was considerably 
reduced. Moreover, the substitution of St. Peter's 

a t 

for St. Nicholas’ as the parish church was not 
determined on without a hard struggle. It was a 
wrench from time-honoured associations, keenly 
felt by many of the oid inhabitants and himself ; 
but he* set his face resolutely to make the change 
from a strong sense of duty. The mother church 
of such a vast parish as Brighton should be 
spacious and central in position. St. Nicholas', the 
ancient fishermen’s church, was badly placed, and, 
however interesting, ill adapted to serve for great 
diocesan and other county gatherings. The 
attempt to alter and enlarge the building would 
surely spoil it. Hence the resolve, adopted by 
no means with a light heart, to migrate to St. 
Peter’s. Here the vicar found himself, even after 
assigning districts to the new parish churches, 
surrounded by streets filled with many of the 
poorest of the Brighton poor, for whom he still 
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remained responsible ; and the very success of his 
efforts to form fresh parishes and plant new 
churches in the crowded neighbourhood, tended 
to increase his own parochial difficulties, since 
many of the more prosperous inhabitants had 
been drawn off from the parish church, and he 
was l#ft to grapple with an almost unmanageable 
mass of poverty and distress with the help of 
comparatively few wealthy supporters.” 

^ This leads us from the contemplation of Dr. 
Hannah as the head of a congeries of parishes 
and districts, to the contemplation of him as head 
of his own particular parish. To those who knew 
his antecedents, his tastes, and his aptitudes, it was 
really wonderful to observe how readily he adapted 
himself to his quite novel position. Not that hfe 
ever became what is ordinarily called an active 
parish priest. He knew perfectly well in what 
direction his forte lay, and that, if he had himself 
attempted regular parochial visitation, he would 
have been diverting his time from work which 
was absolutely necessary to be done, and which 
none but* *Himself could do, to work which can 

only be learnt in the school of long experience 

an experience which he had never had. But he 
took very good care that what he did not do 
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himself should be thoroughly well done by others. 
St. Peter's had all the parochial appliances which 
are found in a well-worked parish, and these were 
all kept in good order. With a firm yet gentle 
hand he guided his goodly staff of coadjutors, 
who ever felt that they had a kind friend and 
wise counsellor in the vicar, but also one who 
would keep them up to the mark, and see that 
their work was done, c 
And in one branch of the parish priest's 
himself developed a capacity which, again, would 
hardly have been suspected by his old friends. 
Before he came to Brighton he had never in his life 
been in the habit of preaching regularly to a town 
congregation ; nor, indeed, except during his short 
stay at Combe, of preaching to any parish congre- 
gation at all. But he became at once an effective 
and acceptable preacher at Brighton. “ It was 
always with pleasure,” writes Mr. Stapley, “that 
the congregation of St. Nicholas' heard the an- 
nouncement that the Archdeacon was coming to 
preach in his old church. So, too, his presence 
was heartily welcomed in parishes away from 
Brighton, where duty called him, or his warm- 
hearted kindness took him in response to the 
appeal of his friends. His weighty words, his 
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earnest exhortations, were listened to with marked 
attention. Opinions differed a good deal about 
his preaching. Many of his sermons were written ; 
but often he spoke from a few notes, or without 
any aid to memory. Some of his admirers pre- 
ferred the carefully written discourse, with its close 
reasoning and sustained argument. Others were 
strongly in favour of those stirring appeals de- 
livereci without book. Certainly, in the written 
sermons there were often passages rather over the 
heads of an average congregation of townspeople, 
or simple country folic ; though it was ra*e indeed 
to hear even one of his most elaborate discourses 

h 

that had not distinctly its practical side. His 
preaching was far too real ever to degenerate into 
a mere intellectual exercise or a dry disputation. 
But in his unwritten sermons there was apparently 
more freedom, more vivacity, more spontaneous 
and pathetic exhortation ; and when he was moved, 
as often happened, by some subject very near his 
heart, his impassioned words came home with 
irresistible power to his hearers. Besides, his ex- 
tempore srl*mons were unlike those of ordinary 
men. There was no baldness, no padding, no 
repetition, no difficulty about thoughts or lan- 
guage ; or, if a difficulty existed, it was that 
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thoughts were too abundant, crowding and press- 
ing for utterance. The mind was. too quick, and 
worked too swiftly for the bodily organs. Hence 
those electric flashes, those fiery streams of burn- 
ing words, those touching bursts of feeling in 
almost overwhelming torrents, pouring from his 
richly stored mind, welling up from his affectionate 
heart, that revealed the intense earnestness and 
holiness of his character, and took his hearers by 
storm.” 

The evidence of several private letters bears 
out this testimony to Dr. Hannah^s effective- 
ness as a preacher ; but, no doubt, the Bishop of 
Chichester hits the mark when, in reference to his 
preaching, he writes, ‘‘ In this church [St. Peter’s] 
Dr. Hannah for fourteen years regularly officiated 
A man so devoted to his holy calling, so pious, so 
.learned, with so vivid an intellect, could not fail 
to preach ably and acceptably. But he was emi- 
nently a teacher, with singular aptitude for im- 
parting the knowledge which he possessed. All 
his life may be said to have been given to teaching 
—at Oxford, where future statesmen and divines 
were among his pupils; in Scotland, and at 
Brighton.” 

And then the Bishop touches upon a feature of 
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his work on which all the three writers who are 
being so largely laid under contribution for this 
chapter, as well as more than one preacher after 
his death, lay stress. “It was a beautiful part of 
his character that he never failed to give instruc- 
tion of the most careful kind to the pupil teachers 
of th^ elementary schools under his especial 
charge ; and when the boys and girls won the 
prizes offered by the diocese Dr. flannah was as 
much delighted as when his pupils at Oxford or 
Glenalmond carried off the honours of the Uni- 
versities.” “In the 'f raining College foi School- 
mistresses,” writes Mr. Stapley, “ in the welfare of 
the Central Schools and the staff of teachers, he 
naturally felt the warmest interest ; the students 
6f the Training College were members of his 
congregation at the parish church. A duty of 
which he always spoke with evident satisfaction 
was his regular intercourse with the pupil teachers. 
Every week he held a class for religious instruction 
He attached the highest importance to this work, 
frequently alluded to it with peculiar pleasure, and 
was most ll^ willing to suffer it to be interrupted 
by any other engagement.” Mr. Grimley, after 
describing the same work, adds, “The Sunday 
afternoon ’ service at St. Peter’s he also was de- 
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votedly attached to. It was attended by a large 
number of girl pupil teachers. He considered 
them as the most appreciative and thankful of 
his hearers ; and I have frequently heard him say 
that their constant presence at that service was a 
stimulant to himself to spare no effort to worthily 
unfold to them the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven.’* 

This leads us to a the subject of education in 
general. Here the vicar was on his own proper 
ground ; and we are not at all surprised to learn 
from the Bishop that “the people of Brighton re- 
cognized him as a foremost man in the > practical 
work of education.” In his first sermon in Brighton 
he characteristically dwells upon the subject. The 
recent passing of Mr. Forster’s Act made it em- 
phatically the subject . of the day, and the new 
vicar must have felt that on such a topic, at any 
rate, he could speak with authority. Not, of course, 
that he had ever had very much to do with ele- 
mentary education, but education generally was 
his forte. ** School Boards,” writes Mr. Stapley, 
“ were being formed to fill up the gaps left by the 
National Schools in town and country. Many 
Churchmen were dismayed at the introduction of a 

t, 

system that admitted so little distinctive religious 
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teaching, and the Vicar of Brighton was among 
those who dreaded the evils likely to flow from the 
restraints imposed on teachers. He looked askance 
at first, but as time went on, and the need of 
additional schools to supplement those already in 
e^iistence and to overtake the growth of population 
became apparent, he accepted the situation, and 
resolved to join in the effort to stamp the Board 
Schools as far as possible with a religious cha- 
.r'^cter.” “ He was elected ’’ (to turn to the Bishop*s 
account) ‘‘ a member |^f the first two Boards, and 
for a brief period discharge .1 the onerous duties 
of chairman. But though he was chainnaa only 
for a short time, as a member of the Board he 
mainly framed the system upon which all its 
operations have since been conducted. There 
could be no better proof of his constructive ability, 
and power to persuade and convince. Many of 
his colleagues, who neither were of his religious 
creed, nor shared his opinions on the subject of 
education, not only admitted his intellectual supe- 
riority, but rave him their confidence.” 

But his connection with the School Board never 
led him to waver for one moment in his conviction 
of the vita^ importance of maintaining in full effi- 
ciency the National Schools, with their more dis- 
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tinctive religious teaching. Though it is now more 
than fifteen years ago, the present writer has still 
a vivid recollection of a sermon which he heard 
from Dr. Hannah in behalf of the National 
Schools in St. Nicholas* Church, and of the energy 
.with which he said, raising his voice, “ A man wjio 
has to walk in chains cannot walk gracefull)^,” and 
then proceeded to describe the fetters in which the 
teachers in Board Schools were necessarily‘bound 
when they were imparting religious instruction. ^ - 

A man in the position of Vicar of Brighton has 
a sort of hegemony — there is really no native 
English word to express it — over a large number 
of clergy, besides having a very considerable 
amount of Church patronage in his hands. It 
was therefore highly important that he should 
have the 'confidence of the clergy, and especially 
of those clergy who might be said to be on their 
promotion. At this point the testimony of Mr. . 
Grimley, a representative of the yCunger clergy, 
may suitably be quoted. “ It was my privilege,** 
he writes, for three years to be one of the as- 
sistant clergy at St. Nicholas*, Brighton. That 
church, which had been under Dr. Hannah’s own 
care, had then for its vicar his son, the Rev. John 
Julius Hannah. As father and son were living 
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together at the Vicarage house, all who wefe asso- 
ciated with the son in ministerial work were 
brought constantly into friendly association with 
the father. Such, indeed, was the experience Ctf 
my colleagues and myself. With one of Dr.^ 
I-iannah’s genial temperament it could not have 
been otherwise. His son’s parish, he ever seemed 
to remember, had been his own parish. His 
son’s ministerial helpers felt themselves numbered 
y.rmongst his own helpers. Every Sunday evening 
the curates of Brigb^ton parish church and those 
of St. Nicholas’ joined the family circle at the 
Vicarage. Very pleasant were the gatherings on 
such occasions. The Archdeacon had a cheering 
word for each of us. With quick sympathetic 
insight he soon knew what were our individual 
tastes and mental tendencies, and would turn his 
conversation with each one into an appropriate 
groove.” 

Mr. Grimley then describes the kind encourage- 
ment which Dr. Hannah gave him when he 
delivered some lectures on Church history in 
St. Nicholas' Church,^ and also an account 

^ With reference to these lectures, Archdeacon Hannah writes in 
his very last Visitation Address just before his death, “ A series 
of lectures on Church history, in which I look great personal 
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of a /meeting in the country — which will be^ 
refemed to in another connection — and then 
pro»ceeds, “At Brighton I wat^jpne of the junior 
<^ergy. I necessarily threw in my lot with them. 
*I joined their Society, which met in succession at 
the houses or rooms of its members. Of tfeis 
Society the Archdeacon was an honorary member. 
Once every year it met under his auspices. On 
such occasions there was always a full gathering 
of members. He himself would direct the readi«g^ 
and discussion, and would mtroducc the subject 
chosen for special consecration. In the year 1883 
the Revised Version of the New Testament was the 
theme of much clerical discussion and comment. 
It was rightly thought to be an appropriate 
subject for treatment at our meeting at the 
Archdeacon’s. ’ It was well known amongst us 
that he took a keen interest in the New Version, 
and that he had been diligently pondering over 
its leading departures from the text so long 
familiar to us. The meeting in the Vicarage 
dining-room was on that occasion 3 , most in- 
teresting and animated one. The Archdeacon 

interest, was conducted a few years ago at St. Nicholas’, Brighton, 
by my friend, the Rev. H. N. Grimley, who was then one of the 
staff of that church.” 
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ness and enthusiasm were communicated tos , . 

\ his 

younger brethren in the ministry.” But, as irk 
could hardly be communicated to the readeif 
the details may be omitted. “ During my three^ 
yc^T’^’ work in the town,” proceeds Mr. Grimley, 

I was in frequent association with the younger 
clergy, by which term I mean not only the 
assistant clergy, but also the younger incumbents. 

'''’■5’'*‘chus could not be other than cognizant of the 
estimate formed by ^he younger working clergy 
of the vicar of the mother parish.” After speaking 
of the “mutual loyalty to one another” of the 
Brighton clergy, he says, “ By common consent, 
this state of mutual loyalty was due to the large- 
heartedness of him who untiringly held up before 
all the counsel of brotherly love. That which he 


encouraged amongst his younger brethren he 
uniformly and unfailingly exemplified in his public 
acts and his private intercourse with others. His 
dispensation of the patronage vested in his office 
of vicar alw^ays pronounced to be strictly fair. 
His respect for the wishes of special congregations 
was so marked as invariably to call forth approving 
comments ^rom the writers in the local newspapers. 
And amongst all the younger working clergy there 
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sprang up a feeling of confidence that if they com- 
bing with devotion to their clerical labours a 
fj^hful following of that pathway of thought 
^hich seemed to be ever growing more luminous 
^ before them, they would be in no danger of being 
overlooked and taken no account of. How cotfld 
they have any other disposition towards the Arch- 
deacon than one of loyal trustfulness ? They knew 
well that even if they went to him seeking his 
counsel with a frank confession of ignorance^'^J?* 
matters as to which they ought to have had some 
enlightenment, he wowld accept their confession as 
a sign lOf teachableness, and be delighted to have an 
opportunity of entering upon a lucid explanation. 
They knew, too, that if they met with difficulties 
in their theological studies, the mere statement 
of which would arouse in some suspicions of 
coquetting with unsound views, they could confer 
with the Archdeacon, and appeal to him for his far- 
seeing counsel, and be sure of receiving sympathetic 
guidance, the bestowal of which would in no way 
be detrimental to individual freedom of inquiry.” 

Among the multifarious duties devolving upon 
a man in the position of Vicar of Brighton, that of 
presiding over and speaking at public meetings 
must necessarily take a very prominent place. In 
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this sort of work Dr. Hannah had had considerable 
experience both at Edinburgh and Glenalmond, and 
had shown great aptitude for it. One is not, there- 
fore, surprised to find Mr. Stapley describing him 
as “ an exceptionally able chairman, who always 
seemed master of the subject in hand, and prepared 
for the questions to be discussed. He managed to 
get through a vast amount of work in a short time, 
g^tiing at once to the root of the matter ; in his 
incisive way overruling objections, and pro- 
moting the rapid des^patch of business without 
slurring over any essential,, point. It may be 
questioned, however,” he proceeds, “ whether by 
temperament he was adapted to face and control 
a large and stormy popular meeting, where, in great 
towns like Brighton, real and imaginary grievances 
are aired, and considerable licence of speech is 
claimed. On such occasions the lot of a chairman 
is not always happy or enviable. He was too 
sensitive, perhaps too impetuous, to enjoy the 
somewhat rough banter and interchange of un- 
complimer»4'>ry remarks that tend to check the 
smooth current of debate, and he may have taken 
too much to heart interruptions that were irritating, 
but certaiiiiy not intended to be personally disre- 
spectful.” 
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That Dr. Hannah possessed that gift which is 
almost indispensable to a man in his position — the 
gift of public speaking — the present writer can 
testify from his own experience, but he prefers to 
quote the evidence of Mr. Stapley, who had heard 
him much more frequently, and who writes enliiu- 
siastically, “What shall be said of his public 
speaking!* — that gift so constantly in exercise, so 
flexible in adapting itself to many diverse circum- 
stances, so clear and bright and logical, and 
life and persuasive force. That eager manner and 
kindling eye and smiling face, who can forget 
them,*as he rose to speak, and with well-turned 
sentences, that seemed to cost him no effort (they 
flowed forth with such unlaboured ease), either to 
express warm assent,, or with playful adroitness to 
expose some fallacy, or to uphold a cause he had 
at heart with all the fire and energy of his ardent 
nature? That voice and look and manner, the 
unmistakable reality and depth of feeling, will be 
stamped on the recollection of all who have heard 
him speak.’' , 

Unwritten speeches or written addresses Dr. 
Hannah was continually giving on the strangest 
variety of subjects, and the versatility which he 
displayed was really remarkable. He seemed 
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equally at home when preaching to the Mayor and 
Corporation, or to the Sussex Artillery Corps, under 
the Dome, at the great Easter Review, and in de- 
liveiing an address to a local literary society, 
and in addressing the British Association, or 
the •Aichaeological Society. The peculiar circum- 
stances *of Brighton required a rare combination 
of qustlivies for this branch of its vicaris work, 
and this it found in Dr. rtannah. A steady 
'Almost voracious devourer of books, he was 
always the reverse of> a book-worm. Though 
far ahead of most of those ' ’'rith whom he was 
thrown into contact in all sorts of literatur'^, he 
was never up in the clouds — his feet always 
touched the solid ground ; he was always the 
shrewd, practical man of business. In fact, if one 
may venture to say so, when Brighton gained Dr. 
Hannah for its vicar, it gained what, in one respect, 
it could hardly with reason have expected. An 
important Church centre might fairly think itself 
entitled to have for its head a good preacher, or 
a good orgH'dzer, or a good man of business, or 
a good parish priest. But, as Mr. Stapley says, 
“ Brighton Is often chosen as the meeting-place 
of one of cmr great societies, scientific, medical, 
or literary ; and Brighton could hardly have 
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expected that it would be able to produce a vicar 
who could thoroughly hold his own with its learned 
visitors on their own grounds. Well may Mr. 
Stapley say, “ His presence was always acceptable, 
and lent an added grace and dignity to the welcome 
given by the town authorities.’’ The same iiitel- 
lectual pre-eminence rendered his aid peculiarly 
valuable in such local matters as the Free Library, 
the Museum, the Literary Society of young men. 
His inaugural address to the last-named is 
happy instance both of the^way in which a clergy- 
man may utilize such an opportunity for furthering 
the v^ork of his own proper province, and also of 
that intellectual conscientiousness, if one may use 
the expression, which led him to put forth his full 
strength, and give his best work for an occasion for 
which some men of his calibre would have thought 
that a much more superficial and less elaborate 
address would suffice. There is hardly one of his 
compositions which shows more traces of careful 
thought and well-polished style than this does. 

Dr. Hannah’s work as a clergyman was by no 
means confined to that which devolved upon him 
as Vicar of Brighton. Immediately after ■ his 
appointment to the Vicarage he was made a rural 
dean, and from the first took a large share in 
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diocesan business. In 1874 he was appointed to 

the prebendal stall of Sidlesham. in Chichester 

Cathedral, and “in 1876,” writes the Bishop, “to 

my great satisfaction, he became Archdeacon of 

Lewes. If the choice of an Archdeacon had been 

left ^to the clergy, they surely would have elected 

him as die man best qualified for that office. There 

v/as not a single church in his large and populous 

archdeaconry which he did «ot personally visit, 

.Cfii^^^fiilly observing and recording whatever in each 

case was of interest His annual charges were no 
# * 
commonplace addresses, but always full of matter 

well digested and perfectly oMered, often rising 

from local topics to the discussion of loftier subjects 

touching the highest interests of the Church. Or 

he would give his advice as to the composition of 

sermons, and their adaptation to the circumstances 

and quality of parishes ; advice very valuable as 

coming from one who spoke with the keenness of 

subtle observation and the authority of long and 

diversified experience. His help in the diocese, as 

a wise, disjcreet counsellor, a trusty coadjutor, a 

capable adiwnistrator, and, above all, a sure and 

true friend, was invaluable. He was at once the 

eye and the right hand of his diocesan.*’ 

His archidiaconal work was not only a duty but 
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a delight to hin). “ He greatly enjoyed it,” writes 
his son. ** I drove him about in my dogcart with 
a pair of strong horses, and wc covered fabulous 
distances. In this way he visited every church in 
the archdeaconry, most of them several times over. 
For three summers, by the kind co-operation of «the 
Rev. J. Warnep, one of the rural deans, we (iccupied 
the Rectory house at Sedlescombe, for the purpose 
of being in the middle of that part of the arch- 
deaconry. My father used to do the Sunday duty 
in the little village church, and we used to drive 
all over the country during the week. He used to 
think those three holidays about the pleasantest 
ones he ever spent. The grounds of the Rectory 
looked over Battle Abbey, and he was never tired of 
discussing the history of the Conquest, with Freeman 
in his hand. Sedlescombe was a lovely spot.” 

Thither Brighton sometimes followed him. “ I 
well remember,’' writes Mr. Grimley, ‘'how one of 
the St. Nicholas' choir excursions was to the 
interesting town of Battle. The Archdeacon at 
this time was taking charge of the parish of 
Sedlescombe, near thereto. Our Battle excursion 
had as one of its features a visit to Sedlescombe. 
There the Archdeacon gave us all a liospitable 
welcome. He told us how he enjoyed the quiet- 
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ness and beauty of his summer resting-place. He 
showed us his temporary study. ‘This/ said he 
to myself, ‘is where I write my charges.* He 
was eager to show us everything of interest 
Eagerness to communicate pleasure to others 
setmed to me to be his constant characteristic. 
On the^Rectory lawn he kindled an interest in us 
all, as he spoke of the events which more than 
eight hundred years before h^id made the neigh- 
bourhood famous. He described to us tlie battle 
of Hastings, pointed out to us which way the 
defeated Saxons fled, ind enabled us to picture to 
ourselves the onward march of the victorious 
Normans. His description was a very vivid one. 
The delight that he felt in making us conscious 
that we were in a memorable locality was mani- 
fested by the enthusiasm and eloquence with which 
he spoke to us. Our visit to Sedlescombe alone 
made the day one ever to be remembered by us.** 
Sedlescombe became inconvenient owing to its 
distance from Brighton, whither his son had to be 
continually going backwards and forwards ; so for 
three summers they took a cottage at Hickstead ; 
and for the last six years of the Archdeacon*s life, 
Heaslands, that lovely spot which his son still 
occupies, wt-s their summer retreat. 
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These arrangements formed a happy combination 
of pleasure and business — of pleasure certainly ; 
for though in some respects the Archdeacon was 
not altogether adapted for a country life, in others 
he was singularly well qualified for enjoying it. 
He had a keen appreciation of the beaut ieso of 
scenery, viewing it, however, not merely from the 
standpoint of the lover of the picturesque, but 
from that of the intrdligent observer of the peculi- 
arities of nature. The natural features of the fair 

1 *■ 

county of Sussex were vividly described by him in 
a paper which was, no doubt, the fruits of his 
archidiaconal tours, and a short quotation from 
this paper will best illustrate what is meant. 
After writing with enthusiasm of “ the fair scenes 
and rich historical remains of one of the most 
favoured counties in England,” he proceeds to 
describe them in detail. From east to west the 
natural divisions are four ; but the four divisions 
are not equal in length, nor uniform in direction. 
Their lines do not follow the parallels of latitude, 
but trend rather from the south-east to the north- 
west. First, the forest ridge, on the Hastings sand, 
extends from Hastings to East Grinstead, and 
connects itself on the west with the remains of 
the forests of Ashdown, Tilgate, and S't. Leonard's, 
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by Horsham. Next, the Weald stretches along the 
clays from the broad seaward opening of the bay 
at Pevensey, as far as Petersfield, in Hampshire — a 
scene .of rich and varied beauty. Most visitors to 
Sussex have surveyed it from the Dyke, with its 
picturesque alternations of field and wood, the gold 
of the corn-lands and the verdure of the meadows 
broken here and there by the red roofs and pointed 
spires of villages, or the gables of some ancient 
haJl Thirdly, come the South Downs — our own 
familiar South Downs ; that ‘ chain of majestic 
mountains,* as Gilbert White too grandly called 
them ; the chalk hills which : tretch away, with 
their rolling succession of calm beauties, fi-om 
Beachy Head along Sussex, and across Hampshire, 
to find their western termination in the uplands 
of Salisbury Plain and the Marlborough Downs. 
The fourth division reaches from Brighton to the 
south-west corner of the county, and consists in 
the gravel of the Sussex level by the sea.’* But 
his enthusiasm reaches its climax when he writes 
of the archaeological and historical interest of the 
locality. Bat*^e and Pevensey and Cowdray all 
come before us in rapid survey, and then, as if not 
knowing where to stop, “ How,** he asks, “ could I 
-write, within any reasonable limits, of the ruins of 
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Bodiam and Hurst monceux, or of the still flourish- 
ing houses, with their treasures, of Goodwood, and 
Parham, and Petworth, and Wiston ? How gufde 
the reader to the birthplaces of Collins and 
Shelley, or to the graves of Wilberforce and Hare 
and Gibbon ? The churches of Sussex wofjifd 
require a whole long paper to themselves,' so full 
are they of antiquarian interest ; so rich in every 
stage of architecturaPconstruction — from the great 
Norman nave of the cathedral, or the noble. 
ments at Winchelsea and Shoreham and Boxgrove, 
down to the purest e^jamples of the simplest Early 
English churches, nestling in their quiet combes 
among the downs 

Before we pass on to a more important feature 
of Dr. Hannah’s archidiaconal career, let us note 
two things : first, how thoroughly he seems to 
identify himself with the county of his later years — 
he writes as if he were a Sussex man born and 
bred, who feels a justifiable pride in his home ; 
and secondly, the fire and vigour of the “ old man 
eloquent,” for he was rapidly approaching the 
allotted age of man when he wrote with all this 
youthful ardour. 

* Art. III., “Sussex: Notes of Scenery, Archaeology, and 
History,^’ in the Churchman for November, 1886. 
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But he never forgot what his main business was 
in these delightful rambles through the county of 
his adoption. He set before him a high standard 
of an Archdeacon’s duties. “An Archdeacon, as 
you all know, is simply one of the presbyters of 
th^ diocese, whom the Bishop entrusts with certain 
well-defined administrative duties, especially in 
regard to the fabrics of churches, and the external 
order and regularity of services. As far back as 
thf days of St. Richard of Chichester, it was the 
business' of Archdeacons, just as it is now, * to 
visit the churches regularly, to see that the services 
were duly ministered, the vessels and vestments in 
proper order,’ the rules of service ‘ correctly 
observed,’ and the service itself ‘ distinctly read.’ 
An Archdeacon’s Visitation, then, in its strictest 
and most exact sense, consists not so much in 
these formal meetings which he holds at stated 
periods and at certain centres, as in his personal 
inspection of each separate church, each separate 
parsonage, each separate graveyard. It has been 
an occupation which your kindness has rendered 
most delig^r.ful to me, to fulfil this duty as far as I 
could, by going from one parish to another through 
the eastern portion of this pleasant county.” ^ 

^ Address at the Annual Visitation, 1879. 
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At the same time, the Archdeacon took care 
that his Annual Visitation to the archdeaconry 
generally, as well as his visitations to each parish 
in particular, should be strictly practical. He had 
no false delicacy about speaking out with remark- 
able plainness concerning what he found amife. 
On two points he could speak with a peculiarly 
good grace, considering what his own practice was. 
He waged internccin6 war against pew-rents in old 
parish churches, which, “whether directly or ^Indi- 
rectly levied, are as clearly against the law of 
England as we belieye them to be against sound 
policy, and the law of the Gospel.'’ It was “ a 
system unknown to law and antiquity, and con- 
demned, almost in express terms, by the Word of 
God,” — and much more to the same effect (Address 
for 1879). On another occasion (1882) he com- 
plains, “It is most discouraging to be still 
reminded, both by the reports of our inspectors, 
and by the complaints of training colleges, that 
the duty of instructing their pupil teachers in 
religious knowledge is still far too often neglected 
by the clergy.” And on another (1880), “ There 
are still some country churches which sorely need 
the careful hand of the judicious restorer ; 
churches, in one or two instances, looking so sad. 
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and mournful in their neglect and decay, that even 
the staunchest anti-restorationists could view them 
with no other feeling than regret.” And again 
(1880), he complains bitterly of the inadequate 
support which the Chichester Diocesan Association 
revived. On the whole, however, the tone of 
these addresses is increasingly hopeful, while their 
matter is always interesting and instructive. 

In the present writer’s opinion, the most touching 
wo; fs he ever wrote were those of the last para- 
graph of the last of^ these Visitation Addresses, 
which, for more reasons th :i one, require to be 
quoted in full in any memoir of Dr. H: iinah : 

To the young clergy I would say, make the most 
of your privileges in work as well as study, by 
visiting your people with regularity and earnest- 
ness — you that are so highly favoured as to be 
called to spend your youth in the happy discharge 
of pastoral duties. The lots of some of the older 
clergy have sometimes been cast in different 
spheres. Each lot has its own blessings, and no 
one should ;*epinc. But we cannot place too high 
an estimate on the advantages you gain by con- 
•stant acquaintance with all classes at their homes, 
and espec’jilly by your experience from the outset 
in the needs of the sick and dying*. Let that 
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deeply interesting experience sink deep into your 
hearts, and when the time for teaching comes 
round in its turn, look first for your materials 
into your own hearts, as instructed in the school 
of sorrow and the school of Christ. ‘ Many a man,' 
says a writer whom I have already quoted, ^ wi<fefi- 
out genius, scholarship, or fancy, has gained, by 
plain honesty, patience, and common sense, a 
power over the human heart, and a power over his 
work, which his more accomplished brethre»-:^an 
only admire afar off.' It ha^ been prophesied that 
later ages will probably dwell most, when recount- 
ing th/5 virtues of the clergy of our time, on the 
services which they have rendered in promoting 
the physical, moral, and spiritual welfare of the 
poor. These good works will retain a fragrant 
memory when the kindly hand of time has drawn 
a veil over the history of our jarring contentions, 
and when speculations, which now rank, high 
among the interests of the period, will be alto- 
gether superseded and forgotten." 

This was his last utterance as Archdeacon of 
Lewes ; he was virtually a dying man when he 
wrote the words, and he was unable personally to 
deliver them to those to whom they were addressed. 
But is it not a remarkable coincidence that in these. 
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his last words to the clergy, he should have touched 
upon the two very points which impress one most 
forcibly in his own history as a clergyman ? 
Nothing is more striking in that history than the 
way‘m which he adapted himself to his position, 
though he had not been (to use his own words) 
“ so highly favoured as to be called to spend his 
youth in the happy discharge of pastoral duties.” 
Again,' what contributed largely to his success at 
Brighton was his determination to recognize 
practical work, in whatever Church party it might 
be found ; this poin^ has been commented on, as 
the reader of the preceding pages will have 
observed, by all who have described Dr. Hannah’s 
work at Brighton. Partly from a noble wish to 
be fair all round, partly from that natural indis- 
position, to which Canon Gregory refers in the 
early part of this sketch, to mix himself up with 
the ecclesiastical controversies of the day, he 
always acted on the principles of the last two 
sentences of his last address. It would therefore 
have be^n^ impossible for two more characteristic 
sentimcucs to have been uttered than those which 
closed his career as Archdeacon ; and we shall see 
that there^was a similar appropriateness in the last 
words which he uttered in connection with the 
parish church of Brighton. 
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But before we come to this last utterance, there 
are yet some other phases of his many-sided life to 
be described. As Archdeacon of Lewes, Dr. Hannah 
also became an ex-officio member of Convocation, 
and his attendances were most regular. “ He 
was,” writes Canon Gregory, “ an infrequent 
speaker, as if it was an effort to him to throV him- 
self actively into the debates ; but when he did 
speak, he spoke most* effectively. He was always 
listened to with interest and respect, and lp4 a 
recognized place in Convocation as a man who had 
made his mark in t^e world, and whose words 
were worth listening to. As a mark of the 
appreciation in which he was held, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
on the death of Archdeacon llarrison, and there 
was no member of the House who had a more 
accurate knowledge of the Bills introduced into 
Parliament which affected the interests of the 
Church, or who was better able to give a succinct 
summary of their contents. This office he held 
for a comparatively short time, to the great loss 
of Convocation. Perhaps I should add that his 
speeches in Convocation were marked with this 
peculiarity, that he always seemed to warm with 
his subject, and as he proceeded there was a great 
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increase in the fervour and animation which he 
threw into what he said. It seemed as though it 
had been some effort to him to resolve to speak, 
but when he had begun, the thoughts flowed with 
a rapidity and warmth that carried him away, and 
impf’essed his hearers with a sense of the reality 
and of the conviction with which he spoke.” 

Dr. Hannah was a frequent preacher outside 
his own parish. For many years after his appoint- 
ment<.:>'i Archdeacon, the Bishop used to preach 
in the morning, and he in the evening, at the 
consecration or reopening of ^ ^^qost every church. 
He was also in the habit of preaching fiom fime 
to time, and sometimes courses of sermons, at 
St. Paul's Cathedral ; and was very often invited 
to read papers at Church Congresses — an invita- 
tion which he rarely refused. He was also chair- 
man of the editorial committee of the Official 
Year-Book of the Church of England — an office 
which at times involved a considerable amount of 
responsibility. In short, his life, and especially 
the later Oca'f of it, was one incessant round of 
active labour, and it was wonderful to see how he 
maintained his buoyancy and cheerfulness through 
it all. Tht t^last time the present writer saw him 
was at a public dinner of the past and present 
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members of Lincoln College, the summer before 
his death ; on which occasion he made one of the 
longest and best speeches of the evening, and was 
in as high spirits as any undergraduate in the room. 
No one would have thought that he had the cares 
of one of the largest parishes m England weiglfing 
upon him. But they did weigh upon him • and the 
point which strikes one most forcibly is the keen 
sense of duty which® led one who was a born student 
to continue so long at a post, where he had ta»work 
against the grain ; where, as his whole life showed, 
he was not induced ^to stay by any pecuniary con- 
siderations ; where, besides his necessary avocations, 
his few hours of leisure were liable to constant 
interruptions ; where he could never command 
the leisure which he prized so highly both at 
Edinburgh and Glenalmond. The strain must 
have been all the greater because he could never 
refresh himself with what are popularly termed 
'‘amusements,” He was fond of quoting with 
approval the dictum attributed to Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, that “ this world would be a very 
tolerable place if it were not for its amusements,” 
and on one occasion quoted it in public. The 
sentiment was so utterly alien to the mind of 
Brighton, which would lose its raison d'Hre if it 
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were generally adopted, that the reporters of the 
Brighton newspapers thought they must have mis- 
understood him ; and, to his dismay, he was 
reported as having said, “What would life be 
without its amusements ? ” 

fi, one of his letters to Mrs. Hannah, written 
at a much earlier period of his life, there is an 
amusing instance of his abhorrence of what is 
popularly termed amusement. It refers to a 
water farty to Nuneham, an event which all 
Oxford men and all visitors to Oxford will re- 
cognize as the supposed me of amusement, 
and he writes, “I am certainly very gh^d Indeed 
that I was out of the way of the Nuneham party, 
which I should have hated more than I can 
describe ; and then, a few days later, in reply, 
apparently, to a letter in praise of the excursion, 
“ I don’t believe half you say about the Nuneham 
party, but I dare say it was very fine.” This was 
in 1847 ; but the lapse of years made no difference 
in his tastes in this respect. 

Relaxatum^ however, of another sort he did find 
in abundance. His library, for instance, in which, 
in spite of the incessant calls upon his time, he 
contrived; to ^pend many hours, was a real place of 
amusement to him. For to him, as to all real 
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students, study was not an irksome labour, but a 
true refreshment of his faculties. Surrounded by 
his magnificent collection of books, of which more 
will be said in the next chapter, he was in the 

midst of friends with whom he could always 

e 

hold delightful conversation. There was ndther 
speech nor language, but their voices were heard 
among them.” But besides these dumb friends, 
he had many living ones with whom he; found 
pleasure in conversing. Among these i»y be 
especially mentioned Dean Goulburn, who was a 
frequent visitor at the Vicarage, and with whom he 
love^ to talk over the old days at Oxford, when 
they were nearly contemporaries. Dr. Chase was 
another Oxford friend in whose society he took 
great pleasure, and his own diocesan and only 
clerical patron another. He was a good con- 
versationalist, bright, genial, and ever ready to 
pour forth the information of all sorts with which 
his mind was richly stored ; but at the same time 
ready to receive as well as to impart — quite as 
eager to ask questions (particularly if the friend with 
whom he was conversing was a specialist) as to 
answer them ; and hence a talk with D|r. Hannah 
was always both pleasant and profitable. But his 
chief friends were they of his own household. He 
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was always spared that worst of all harassment — 
the harassment of domestic discord. No clouds of 
sorrow, except those which sickness and death bring 
— and of these he had his full share — ever darkened 
the brightness of his home. Not only w’as there 
corftylete harmony there, but the elements of 
happinese were so blended that each member of 
the family seemed specially constituted so as to 
form the complement of the iOther. This, how- 
ever, is^a point on which Mr. Stapley can speak 
from a closer and more intimate acquaintance 
than the present writer4:an. will, therefore, be 
well to quote his description at length. 

But the home life — how far may we venture to 
raise the veil ? It has been mentioned already 
that he came to Brighton depressed and unstrung 
by domestic grief — the loss of his only dearly loved 
daughter. How acute and abiding with him this 
sense of loss, only those can tell who have seen his 
countenance change long years after at any allusion 
that called up this memory of the past. Then early 
in his Brigl ^on life another great trial was sent to 
him — the failing health and then the death of his 
wife ; this was, indeed, a crushing blow before the 
earlier wound was healed, and left him alone and 
desolate in that great house, deprived of the loving 
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counsel and sympathy of one who had so long 
shared his sorrows and his joys. But he was not to 
remain alone ; his son began his married life in 
the new St. Nicholas’ Vicarage, but soon after his 
mother’s death took up his abode at the Brighton 
Vicarage with his father. Most tenderly wa^phed 
over and cared for by his son’s wife, a#new life 
soon dawned for him, hope and courage revived. 
Children were bori? in the house — how fcndly he 
loved them ! How they helped to restore the 
buoyancy of spirit that for a season he had lost — 
bright messengers to him df comfort and joy ! He 
loved them all, but if with a shade of difference, 
it was that the firstborn awoke freshly in his 
sorrowful heart that mysterious renewal of the 
past ; while the last-born child, a little girl, 
reminded him vividly of the daughter whose death 
he had mourned. How merry his laugh when they 
came trooping into the study — that sacred retreat, 
where, surrounded by his favourite books, he was 
secure against ordinary interruptions ! But these 
were privileged and welcome intruders, whose 
insinuating appeals he could never resist, and into 
whose little troubles and pleasures and thoughts he 
ever entered with the liveliest interest. I'hey knew 
their power, and were apt at times to play the 
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tyrant ; but he was a willing victim, knowing how 
warmly they returned the love he lavished on 
them. As with the children, so with their parents. 
It was touching to see the confidence between the 
father and son ; how the son instinctively turned 
to %s father for counsel and guidance in his 
difficultitSs ; how the father relied on the unbounded 
energy and practical talents of his son to shield 
him from many burdensome duties ; — there were 
“diversities of gifts,” with perfect concord and 
hearty co-operation. But the picture of domestic 
happiness in this united fan/^v would be sadly 
defective without mention ot her who, a:s wife, 
mother, and daughter, brought sunshine into the 
home, and with sweetness, grace, and unselfish 
thoughtfulness, alike in public and private duties, 
completed the circle of love. 

“ The Vicarage was by no means a place of rest ; 
it was a perfect hive of industry, the doors con- 
stantly open. Parish business, callers, guests in 
rapid succession, — this was the ordinary routine and 
experience , but there were few weeks without 
special events. As a rule, every Sunday evening the 
curates of the parish church and St. Nicholas’ were 
invited to the Vicarage, when the work of the day 
was over, for pleasant intercourse, brightened by 
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the Archdeacon’s genial presence, and often with 
a lively flow of conversation from his rich treasury 
of knowledge of exceptional interest. Then from 
time to time the Brighton clergy came to meet 
the Bishop at breakfast, when he happened to 
be staying in the house ; or the Sunday-s(^ot 
teachers, the district visitors, or members^ of the 
congregation ; often the large rooms were thrown 
open, and filled with crowds of happy guests of all 
degrees. But perhaps the most remarkable dis- 
turbance of domestic arrangements was the con- 
version of the much-used Vicarage into an attractive 
bazaar for the enlargement of one of the schools ; 
then for two or three days the house was a general 
thoroughfare. But even to Heaslands, their charm- 
ing country abode, the parish followed them ; or 
rather they drew the parishioners, old and young, 
thither to share their happiness, not content to 
enjoy alone their well-earned relaxation. Whether, 
indeed, in the country or at the Vicarage, pleasure 
always seemed enhanced by the presence of those 
who were fellow-workers, and linked in some way 
to them by union in higher interests.’^ 

For seventeen years life went on in one continual 
whirl, till he was on the verge of threescore years 
and ten ; and then he felt that he might fairly be 
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released from part of his work. In November/" 

1887, he resigned his vicarage, and on January i, 

1888, preached for the last time in the parish church. 
Oij^ January 3 he personally inducted his son into 
the temporalities of the living, and on the following 
Sunday he preached his last sermon at his old 
Church of St. Nicholas. In the spring (Febru- 
ary 10) he consulted Sir Andrew Clarke in London, 
and . that was the last time he ever left Brighton 
except to drive out and spend a day at Heaslands 
(April 18). On Tuesday, April 26, he attended his 
last public meeting. Tiitat oc '^sion had better be 
described by Mr. Stapley, who was preser t 

** A meeting was held in the Pavilion to consider 
the plans prepared for the enlargement of the 
parish church, and the completion of the work 
begun by him soon after his appointment as vicar. 
To those among the audience who knew his critical 
state of health at the time, that last address was 
full of pathos ; his face more grave than usual, 
with evident signs of illness ; his manner more 
calm and t nbdued, his breathing difficult. As he 
paused almost with a gasp at the end of some long 
sentence, the physical effort must have been great 
and exhaucting ; yet, withal, no trace of mental 
decay, no failure of memory. It was a masterly 
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statement from beginning to end, and, if it may be 
so said, the fitting close to his public life ; for, con- 
scious or not of the near approach of death, he 
passed in orderly review that portion of the original 
scheme he had taken in hand, as more immediately 
pressing, namely, the formation of many ji«w 
parishes, postponing for his successor the cfowning 
work of making St. Peter’s worthy of its position 
as the chief central^ church of Brighton ; ^and this 
work he heartily commended to the pious benevo- 
lence and united efforts of his fellow-townsmen 
and neighbours.” 

As this was Dr. Hannah’s last great public effort, 
it may interest some to read the speech in full. 

The parishioners of Brighton were now asked 
to complete the wqitk in which they had been 
engaged for the last seventeen laborious years. 
During that time they had been carefully building 
up three arches of a great structure, and now they 
wanted the key-stone, and this could not be sup- 
plied in a better way than by completing a proper 
Mother Church. (Applause.) He would not speak 
of the past for the sake of the past, but as an 
incentive to them for the present and the future. 
The past was full of encouragement, and therefore 
let them be bold in pushing forward this scheme. 
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Some, perhaps, might remember the original move- 
ment of 1871. In a letter which he had the 
privilege of presenting to the town in October, 
1871, he put forward three main and great objects. 
The first was to build a chancel for the new parish 
chfl®:h — the very thing they were asking them to 
do now-ii-and to introduce other improvements to 
make it worthy of the position of the mother 
church ifi Brighton ; the next to lay the founda- 
tion ' every parish for providing a permanent 
endowment, by the assistance of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; and tl!c thirty .0 build and endow 
new churches in at least two of the most neg; ^ ted 
portions of the parish. These were his three 
objects. They found when they began the work it 
would be better to proceed with it in inverse order. 
They carried out the later objects first, and now 
they should advance with great courage to promote 
the one which still lay in the background. They 
had done as much as was necessary at present for 
the district churches in Brighton, they had done 
more than |;iie^^ could have expected for the endow- 
rhent of the church of Brighton. Two churches 
were entirely new — St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s ; 
there were four others equally new, only they 
stood on the places of older chapels — he meant the 
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"great and noble fabrics of St Martinis, St James’s, 
St Mary’s, and St Bartholomew’s. There were six 
new churches built during the time which he had 
marked out, from the foundation-stone to the cross, 
and they had carried out the object proposed on 
the third point In addition to building these mew 
churches, a great deal had been done in irfiproving 
and beautifying the older ones ; at least four of the 
chapels- of-ease had^een marvellously improved. 

Now let them look at the question of /endow- 
ment It had been a great work to establish twelve 
new parishes in the town, and of these twelve seven 
had been endowed with £200 a year each by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. That meant that 
£1400 a year was brought straight and free into 
the town, and on their scale of capitalization that 
meant a sum of ;^42,ooo. That was a great bless- 
ing to them in the reorganization of Brighton. 
Three of them had been partially endowed by 
grants from the Commissioners and by noble and 
generous benefactions, of which he could not speak 
too highly, and that only left two which had a 
larger claim on their sympathy. In ten out of 
twelve parishes they had secured a solid ‘nucleus of 
endowments, and these were accompanied in each 
case by marriage fees and a legitimate share of the 
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offertory. In seven of these parishes^ they 
provided new parsonages, and that meant a great 
deal of money coming from the Commissioners 
and from local liberality. When he first came to 
Brighton there was only one vicarage house, but 
nc^ there were eight ; just as then there was only 
one titular vicar, whereas now there were thirteen. 
Out of twenty-five churches and chapels in the old 
parish of Brighton, fifteen were entirely free and 
unappropriated, according to the law of England 
and the lines laid down for us by St. James. In 
1879 he was able to sa^ that ^ least ;£’200,000 had 
been expended , on church building and J arch 
endowment in Brighton in the fifty-five years since 
1824, and that expenditure had since gone on in 
an accelerated ratio, but surely they would not 
allow this noble flourishing fountain to run dry. 

“Well, the new Vicar of Brighton need not 
trouble himself very much with the second and 
third heads of church building and endowment, 
but it remained for him to carry out the first of the 
three objee ls he had mentioned. He did not mean 
to say that the parish church had been neglected, 
for they had done their best, having raised £ 6 q ^ 
since 1 874,^ which had been spent in connection 
with the fabric, the organ, the bells, and the 
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“l^roiinds, and, almost without exception, it was 
work that would stand, not like the miserable little 
vestries which they had been obliged to put up for 
the time being. Never let them think they could 
possibly be wasting money which was spent in 
lavishing adornment on the house of God. Sflch 
a mean and niggardly view was nevef in the 
thoughts of those who raised our great and stately 
cathedrals, or the noble college chapels ; and that 
was not the spirit of David, who told them that the 
Temple of God should be on a level with the palace 
of the king. He Ijclieved' this spirit still lived 
amongst men, and he earnestly trusted that their 
friends would devote a large portion of the means 
which God had entrusted them with to the adorn- 
ment of the house of God and the service of their 
fellow-Christians. It now rested with them to give 
hearty assistance in carrying out the plans set 
before them. He earnestly trusted that the people 
of Brighton would give an additional example of 
the manner in which men would still devote a large 
proportion of the means with which God had 
entrusted them, as His stewards, for the glory of 
His house and the service of their fellow-Chris- 
tians. (Loud applause).” 

On the following Tuesday, May i, he went to 
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his room, which he never left again. He wa^ 
visited there by his firm friend, the Bishop of Chi- 
chester, and by Dean Goulburn. At his special 
request, the Holy Communion was administered to 
him by a clergyman whom he had learned to 
v^we and respect in the highest degree, the Rev. 
F. A. Stapley. Very characteristically he occupied 
himself with literary work almost to the last. 
Quite a^ characteristic was h* that there was no 
death-Jped scene, no rapturous expression to be 
recorded ; but his whole life had been one of 
undoubting faith and^cheerful performance of his 
Master’s work. He quietly p * ^ed away on Friday, 
June I, and was buried in his wife’s grave the 
parochial cemetery. The scene at the funeral will 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. He 
was universally respected by men of all classes and 
all creeds, and they testified by their presence and 
tokens of respect their sense of the loss they had 
sustained. 

To the outer world, and perhaps even to 
Brighton, the tidings of his death caused a shock 
of §i'.rpris|\ It was known that he was ailing, but 
not that he was dying. Expressions of deep 
regret flowed in from all quarters. Among other 
indications of the varied activity of the life that 
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\as gone, not the least striking is the vast 
number of formal resolutions of sympathy from all 
kinds of public bodies in Brighton ; formal, that is, 
because, of course, expressed in a formal manner, 
but evidently real as expressing the sense of loss 
which all felt in the removal of one who wa€,*in 
more senses than one, their head. The fiinumer- 
able letters of sympathy from private friends have 
a genuine ring about them, which shows that they 
were not written merely in compliance with con- 
ventional usage. The Church,'* writes one, “ has 
lost quite one of h^r best Sons." '‘Of very few 
men," writes another, " can it be said, as it may be 
said of him, that all his rare gifts and talents 
were exercised and employed and pervaded by the 
highest principle and faith." “It is impossible," 
writes another, “ to think of him without a keen 
sense of public loss inflicted by his departure. 
One remembers how that extraordinary keenness 
and brightness of mind, which ever shot straight 
to the head of a question, and could gather up 
all the points at issue with such trply luminous 
exactness, was united to a genuine enthusiasm, for 
the faith and for the Church, which, in that not 
very frequent combination, was felt by others to 
be a real support, and a quickening stimulus to 
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their own religious loyalty.” It would be a breaclf^ 
of confidence to mention names, but it may* be 
said that these three extracts have been chosen, 


because the writers are men of high eminence 
^nd reputation in the Church. One more extract 
of* » different kind may be added, because of the 
peculiarty touching circumstances under which 
it appears. It is from a letter written to the 
Archdeacon himself the very day before his death, 
which ^reached its destination too late to be read 
by him to whom it is addressed. It tells its 
own tale«j “ I only h^ard to-day that you are ill. 
It grieves me I cannot see y i. I feel a debt of 
gratitude to you beyond what I can expre / In 
so many ways, at so many times, I have received 
help and counsel and comfort, more valuable than 
you were aware of, and, I trust and believe, of 
lasting good. If we are not to meet again in this 
world, surely we may, in all humble confidence, 
look forward to doing so in that better life to 
come. You, know I am your senior in years; so 
you will accept my blessing, as I ask for yours.” 
The^Avritci'^ is an aged lady who, with her still 
more aged husband, had been one of his firmest 

e 

friends and^, warmest admirers. These are fair 
specimens of the general tenor of the letters that 
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\ere written. They express, if words have any 
meaning, a genuine sense of loss. 

And how could it be otherwise ? He who 
was so unexpectedly called away might truly 
be described in language which must have been 
very familiar to him in his boyhood, as ‘WAc 
friend of all and the enemy of none (the*descrip- 
tion which Wesleyans used to love to give of 
their own position).* Mingled with expressions of 
sorrow, are also found in many of these Jetters 
expressions of surprise, and even of indignation, . 
that he had not been raisAi to a higher^ position. 
And^yet, after all, was it a misfortune to him that 
he had not been ? His life had been in every 
sense a happy and, in one sense, a very successful 
one. Edinburgh, Glcnalmond, Brighton, were all 
more than satisfied with, they were proud of, him ; 
at all three he had met with an almost unbroken 
course of kind treatment, and at all three he had 
achieved success in his work greater than even his 
friends could have anticipated. As there are few 
positions more miserable than that of a man who 
is not equal to his work or his dignity, so tb.?^e is 
a certain element of happiness in the feeling that 
he is more than equal. And such ^a source of 
happiness Dr. Hannah unquestionably had. But 
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one cause of regret those who knew him best mu^ 
have felt most, and that is, that his lot in life was 
never cast where his intellectual, or rather literary 
powers, had full play. This thought, however, 
launches us into a subject which is too important 
tc? t)e discussed at the fag-end of a chapter. It 
deseive? and requires a chapter of its own. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


LITERARY WORK. 

The strangest feature in Dr. Hannah’s cap;er is, 
that whilst he was uniformly successful in various 
spheres of work, none of Hvhich seemed to give 
scope for his natural predilections and aptitudes, 
in that department in which nature and culture 
combined to give him the fairest promise of success 
he can scarcely be said to have reached a very high 
degree of eminence. Quite in his youth, one 
might almost say in his boyhood, he ^ave remark- 
able indications of possessing that rare gift, the 
literary instinct. When he was on the point of 
leaving school, he wrote a burlesque commentary 
on “ Old Mother Hubbard,” in conj[unction with 
one of his school-fellows, in which ''w^re ^sqme 
humorous strokes ; and when he was hardly five 
and twenty he published a volume on a most 
unlikely subject, which is rightly characterized by 
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a very high authority (the Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D.) 

“ a wonderful work for so young a man What he 
might have done if the circumstances of his life 
had been cast in a different mould, or if that life 
had been spared for another decade, it is impossible 
^y. But, as a matter of fact, it can scarcely be 
said that he fulfilled the early promise which he 
gave. Not that his literary work was a failure ; 
quite tbs reverse. An able and trustworthy writer 
he always was ; a popular one, never. But this 
point will be brought out more clearly by describ- 
ing details. And as ht returned in his old age to 
the special studies of his yo h, never ceasing to 
take an interest in them during the whole the 
intervening period, it will be better to take his 
work in this department as a whole, instead of 
noticing each of his published works in strictly 
chronological order. His own connection, J. Mait- 
land Thomson, Esq., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and himself an authority on Eliza- 
bethan literature, has kindly supplied a letter on 
Dr. Hannah’s labours in the same field, which will 
amjgj^^**«^*iuce for all that need be said on this 
subject. , 

From* his Oxford days onwards, Dr. Hannah 
was an admirer and a student of the literature and 
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\specially of the poetry of the Elizabethan period, 
meaning thereby the period between the Reforma- 
tion and the great Rebellion, as he explains in his 
article on ' Elizabethan Sacred Poetry ' in the 
British Critic for April, 1842. In those days (and 
they were the days when he dug deepest in tteit 
field) there was not the wealth of ncprinted 
material which is at the disposal of the modern 
student ; for those )vho had not the run of certain 
large private libraries, adequate knowledge^ could 
only be gained at the Bodleian or the British 
Museum ; such stray old ei«itions as an ordinary 
purse could procure could only excite, not satisfy, 
the appetite. It was then that the little collection 
of book rarities was gathered which the Archdeacon 
in later days loved to display to appreciative eyes 
— the three issues of King’s Poems (of which he 
edited a selection), rare editions of Southwell, 
George Wither’s Version of the Psalms, and the 
like ; treasures sometimes furnished with book- 
plates or manuscript notes of older scholars which 
served for a pedigree. But in his writings he 
eschewed bibliographical gossip. 
his sparsely sown and shortly put critical remarks 
vindicate the soundness of his judgrfient, and 
though he enjoyed the work of more purely literary 
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editors (such as Mr. A. H. Bullen, whose ‘ Lyrics ir' 
and ‘England’s Helicon’ he praises in his posthu- 
mous essay) — was he himself an ‘ aesthetic ’ editor. 
In his (early article already mentioned he speaks 
of * that foppish sort of antiquarianism which aims 
ai*^othing beyond amusement,* which he likens 
to ‘the conduct of a geologist who should allege 
no other reason for his pursuit than the beauty of 
the mat;prials which it brough,t under his obser- 
vation.’ He worked in a seveiely scholarly, even 
scienti^c, spirit — not to give or receive pleasure, 
but to teach and to le^rn. In the same irticle he 
defines the part of the field in Kich his own work 
was to be done, and which he thought at that Tme 
most in need of a labourer. He insists, then as 
afterwards in the introduction to ‘ Courtly Poets,’ 
on the historical value of the minor poetry of an 
age as the peculiar product of the time — the great 
works being ‘ not of an age, but for all time ’ — and 
on the biographical interest of the occasional 
poetry produced by those who were not poets by 
profession but men of affairs, and in that capacity 
famo^jS notes the need for critical research 

to "determine the text and authorship of those 
fugitive pieces, preserved not by the author, but 
by the more or less ill-informed compilers of 
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poetical note-books printed or manuscript His 
three books relating to Elizabethan literature 

' (* Poems and Psalms by Henry King, D.D., some- 
time Lord Bishop of Chichester,* 1843, published, 
by him while still Fellow of Lincoln College ; 

‘ Poems by Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Walter RalQifh, 
and 'others,* 1845; and ‘Courtly Poots from 
Raleigh to Montrose,’ 1870) are all on the lines 
thus marked out The second especially is 
remarkable not so much as a collection of^ poems 
as of critical materials, and as a specimen of work 
on vernacular literature donn by a classical scholar, 
and in the spirit and method of classical scholar- 
ship. The third, besides giving provisional 
catalogues of the poetical remains of Lord Essex 
and three other prominent sixteenth-century 
courtiers (afterwards utilized by Dr. Grosart in the 
‘ Fuller Worthies’ Library ’), contains the work by 
which Dr. Hannah is best known to ElizabethaA 
students — a critically sifted and greatly enlarged 
collection of the extant poems of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; in which, adopting the editor’s own 
figures, 470 lines of the old haphazafSv ?foll^ction 
are retained, and Raleigh’s claim to them placed, 
on a sound basis, and 1087 lines addecf to them, 
including the longest and most important relic of 
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all, the continuation of the lost poem ‘Cynthia/# 
which had never* been printed before. Finality in 
mortal things is a dream — one interesting addition 
to Raleigh’s poetry has been disinterred by Mr. A. 
H. Bullen within the last few months ; while the* 
dat^and consequently the biographical significance 
of the ‘ Cynthia ’ fragment are matter of dispute, 
on which Dr. Hannah’s own final view differed 
from that which he preferred Jn 1870. But the 
value, and, I may add, the difficulty of that which 
he accomplished are rated highest by those who 
are best qualified to gi^ an opinion. ‘ H ) did too 
little’ is the only complaint . can hear of. His 
continued interest in the subject was showr, not 
only in his conversation and correspondence, but 
also by incidental references in ‘ The Best Reading 
for Busy Men ’ (1878), and by a list of seventy-five 
Elizabethan poems of disputed authorship (with 
names of the claimants for them), in the Antiquarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer for May, 1882. And he 
left behind him a copy of ‘ Reliquiae Wottonianae,’ 
elaborately annotated with a view to a long- 
projecffdcxc^oi-int ; and an essay, finished not long 
before his death, on the relation of Raleigh’s 
poetry, as collected and authenticated in 1870, to 
Raleigh’s life and character, which I hope may yet 

K- 
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'*be printed. How much more he might have done, 
if his death had not so soon followed on his 
retirement from parish work, I cannot say. But 
Elizabethan students may be glad to know that 
‘ his last finished work related to Elizabethan 
literature.” 4 ' ’ 

To this graphic sketch it is only necessary to 
add that several proofs were found among Dr. 
Hannah’s correspondence that he was rcfcognized, 
by highly competent men, as an authority on this 
important branch of English literature. From 
these two may be selecied. “I cannot help,” 
writes Dr. Jessopp (March 14, 1888), “writing to 
you for information [on a subject connected with 
Elizabethan literature] which probably only you 
can give.” “ We want,” writes Mr. Payne Collier 
(June 15, 1869), “a good edition of ^//Raleigh’s 
poems, and j^ou are the man to make it.” And 
again (October i, 1869), “We want a new and 
accurate sketch of the life of* Raleigh such as 
you can give.” 

To these testimonies maybe added the following 
notice from the “ British and Coloniar^btit^er and 
Bookseller’s Circular : ” — “The death of Archdeacon 
Hannah removes one of our highest authorities on 
the poetical miscellanies of the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries. Choosing as his speciai 
field the popular poems which passed from hand 
to hand in manuscript and print, and therefore 
which gradually became attributed to many dif- 
ferent authors, he sifted and tabulated the evi- 
dence, establishing results of no mean importance.” 

And -.ow to pass on to another department. In 
theology he published two separate works which 
have many points in common, and which illustrate 
in a marked manner both the strong and the weak 
points of Dr. Hannah\s compositions. The first is 
a series of sermons or lectures, entitled Discourses 
on the Fall and its Results ^1857) ; the second, 
‘‘The Relation between the Divine and I uman 
Elements in Holy Scripture,” being the Hampton 
Lectures for 1862. It is not necessary to enter 
minutely into the contents of these volumes ; their 
titles sufficiently tell their own tales. Both display 
great power and acumen ; both “ boult to the 
bran ” the matter of which they treat ; both are 
written in a style which is always scholarly and 
cultured ; both abound in figures which are some- 
times/ iTarly beautiful; both indicate a vast 
amount of reading and thought. And yet the 
stern logic of facts and figures proves that neither 
was a really successful book. 
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The reason is not far to seek ; both labour under 
the fatal defect of being, not indeed unreadable, 
but readable only by those who are prepared to 
devote a considerable amount of mental exertion 
to the task. Now even what is called the reading 
world is a lazy race ; or, if that be a libel, lot'^us 
say that it requires to be very fully convfi'iced that 
the game is worth the candle before it will gird 
itself up for the necessary effort. Such writers as 
Thomas Carlyle and F. D. Maurice wrote much 
before they could persuade the world to read them. 
Dr. Hannah did not write^ enough to enable the 
public to become used to his style. He gave them 
two hard nuts to crack, but they were not convinced 
that the kernel was worth the trouble of getting at 
by so tough a process. It was well worth it, as 
those who made the effort found ; but readers in 
general declined the exertion. If one may hazard 
a theory. Dr. Hannah seems to have approached 
his subject much in the same way in which he 
would approach, say, Aristotle’s “ Ethics ” with his 
best Oxford pupils. He grapples with all its 
difficulties, states fully and meets every 
possible objection that could be raised; turns 
it, in short, inside out. But the reading world 
had not to “get up” “The Fall and its Results,” 
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or ‘‘ The Relations between the Divine ani 
Human Element in Holy Scriptures,’* as Dr. 
Hannah’s pupils had to “get up” their Aristotle ; 
hence a mode of treatment which was eminently 
successful in one case was not so successful in the 
ot?i«r. 

There 'is, however, some striking evidence that 
those who did brace themselves up to the effort of 
reading •Dr. Hannah’s books found their reward. 
“ I wrij^e,” says a well-known thinker and author, 
“ first to thank you for your very valuable contri- 
bution to our theology in vour work on ‘ The 
Fall and its Results.’ It has :^een of infinite value 
to myself, and, I can fancy, of equal to c::iiers.” 
Then, after praising some details, he adds, “ I 
should like to hear you more at large, and trust 
to do so when we meet But in the mean time I 
do not like to have received so much benefit, as I 
have, from your book without the offer of thanks. 
I believe it is likely to do much good to those who 
are, after all, the only real thinkers of the day.” 

Still mo^e striking is an evidence of the value 
whichi^sjji '.e set upon the Bampton Lectures, 
because it did not evaporate in empty words, but 
took a very substantial form indeed. The follow- 
ing letter will show how : — 
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^ “ Gibraltar Palace, Malta, February 25, 1865. 

“ My dear Warden, 

“ Circumstances now enable me to sur- 
render to Trinity College [Glenalmond] the sum 
of ;£‘iooo which I lent to the college. ... I do so 
as a slight token ... of my sense of the benefl1:s 
which Trinity College has derived from th^' present 
Warden’s management of its affairs, and the Church 
at large from his Bainpton Lectures. 

W. J. Gibraltar [Dr. Trower].” 

To this must be added a'^^very generous tribute 
from the present Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 

“ Fen House, Perth, March 6, 1865. 

“My dear Mr. Warden, 

“Allow me to congratulate you most 
heartily upon the excellent piece of good news 
which I see in the Courant this morning. I am 
sure every one who knows anything about the 
college, and about your book, will recognize the 
justice and sufficiency of the reason.^ which our 
friend, the Bishop of Gibraltar, has assi^ed for 
his generous gift. 

“C. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrew’s.” 
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The short list of Dr. Hannah’s contributions tc^ 
literature in the shape of what may fairly be 
termed “ books ” ends here, but this by no means 
exhausts all his printed work. His articles in 
magazines, beginning with the early article in 
1 8 ^ 1 , and ending with a posthumous article on 
a similar' subject, which appeared after his death 
in a leading Review,^ were very numerous. A 
melancholy interest attaches^ to this last article, 
not only because it was his last, but also because 
it shows that, had his life been spared, he might 
certainly have done ^od work in the field of 
literature. It indicates no lose w^hatever of mental 
vigour, and the subject is handled with a lighter 
touch than he gives to some of his earlier work. 
The subject is “Raleigh’s Poetry and Life,” and 
the point which he brings out, with great force and 
fulness of knowledge, is that Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
poetry throws great light upon his life. A short 
extract will not be out of place. 

“ While hunting up every scrap of correspond- 
ence which could be brought to bear upon their 
subjectvhl^ [Raleigh’s] later biographers, with rare 
exceptions, have omitted the whole factor of his 
poetry in judging of his life. Some of them seem 
to have been scarcely aware of its existence ; few. 
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H any, have realized its extent and character. In 
a great measure this can be accounted for by a 
circumstance which has proved little less than a 
literary calamity. The only complete edition of 
Raleigh's Works (Oxford, 8 vols., 1829) was put 
together in so careless and uncritical a fashion, 
that the poems, with but few unimportctnt addi- 
tions, were a mere reprint of the unsifted farrago 
which Sir Egerton 3 rydges caused to be printed 
at the Lee Priory Press in 1813-14. . . . Raleigh 
was at once soldier and sailor, adventurer, admin- 
istrator, courtier, and historian ; but to his earlier 
contemporaries he was above all things a poet.” 

As Vicar of Brighton, Dr. Hannah was, as we 
have seen, frequently called upon to deliver in- 
augural addresses at the meetings of societies which 
visited Brighton, and to give lectures at various 
institutions established there. Such addresses and 
lectures were generally published, and they well 
deserved to be ; for Dr. Hannah nbver wrote any- 
thing which could not bear to be read deliberately 
in cold blood. He also published several single 
sermons, and at least two short courses of‘ 3 sc*mons 
or addresses. Thus, in one way or another, though 
not a voluminous author, he was responsible for 
more printed matter than most busy men are. 
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Had his life been spared, he intended to hav# 
devoted it niainly to literary pursuits ; and, con- 
sidering the stores of learning which he had 
amassed, and which were very inadequately repre- 
sented in his published works, the world of letters 
pAbably suffered a great loss by his removal. 

For, afcer all, what Dr. Hannah required, in order 
to become a successful writer, and what he never 
enjoyedf was, in one word, leisvire. He must have 
always ^jbeen subject to incessant interruptions and 
incessant worries, which are, as a rule, fatal to 
the completion of a really ' ’agnuin opus. This 
is less disastrous to the work of reading than to 
that of writing. A very busy man may far more 
easily become an omnivorous reader than a volu- 
minous writer — that is, a voluminous writer of what 
is both readable and worth reading. In the former 
case, he can take up the thread of his work just 
where he had dropped it ; in the latter it is more 
difficult to do so. And for a very simple reason. 
In the one case, another man supplies both the 
thought an i the expression ; in the other, he has 
to supply both for himself. 

■ Those alone who were personally acquainted 
with Dr. Hannah can have any idea of the extent 
of his reading, but a few words on the magnificent 
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Ifbrary which he had gradually formed may give 
some notice of its direction. It has been already 
said that his son’s college friend, Mr. Baillie, is 
engaged in cataloguing this library ; and he has 
been kind enough to write down his general 
impressions of it for the benefit of this memoir. ' 

“ The library,” he says, ‘‘ is a general *bne, not 
especially prominent in any department. What 
strikes one most is the universality of his tastes in 
English literature. History, archaeology, djvinity, 
scholarship, biblical study, poetry, and general 
literature, are all copiously i^presented. His work 
on Raleigh and Bishop Henry King leaves its 
traces not merely in various editions of works of 
those writers, but in an extensive collection of 
poems by minor seventeenth-century poets. He 
had a collection — complete, I believe — of the pub- 
lications of the Percy Society. He had also many, 
if not all, of the publications of Sir Egerton 
Brydges and the Lee Priory Press, and also of the 
various poets recently edited by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart.^ A copy of Isaac Casaubon’s Commen- 
taries on the First Book of Polybius was pur- 
chased, I have no doubt, for the sake of the name, 

' Several letters from this gentleman are found sLmong his corre- 
spondence. 
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Wotton/’ written on the title-page, which I# 
presume is the autograph of Sir Henry Wotton. 
Many of the volumes of the less-known seven- 
teenth-century writers have a manuscript note in 
Dr. Hannah’s handwriting on the fly-leaf, giving 
bi(?gi'aphical and bibliographical details about the 
author arfd the book, with references to the places 
where full information about them will be found. 
Indeed, he seems throughout hi/5 life to have made 
notes o^ whatever he met with in his reading 
which was likely to be interesting or serviceable, 
and there are note-bcoks cc^- Gaining much in- 
teresting miscellaneous information. There are 
numerous Hebrew grammars, lexicons, and texts 
of the Old Testament or parts of it, and there is a 
manuscript Hebrew grammar written by himself 
in a beautifully neat handwriting.^ 

“Editions of the Bible are numerous. Besides 
several Hebrew texts of the Old Testament, there 
are Wetstein’s, Griesbach’s, Scholz’s, Lachmann’s, 
Tischendorfs, Tregclles’, Scrivener’s, Alford’s, and 
Westcott and Hort’s editions of the New Testa- 
ment. There are also various editions of the 
Codices, etc. Altogether I find about two hun- 
dred volumeg of Bibles, or commentaries on and 
* See supra, p. 10. 
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editions of the whole or parts of the Bible. Aris- 
totle is not quite so extensively represented ; but 
there are over sixty volumes of editions of the 
whole or of separate works. There are nineteen 
or twenty volumes of the “Nicomachean Ethics*^ 
and commentaries thereon. There are not naany 
books of the kind prized by bibliophile^^I mean 
such as have a value from rarity or some cause 
apart from intrinsio^ merit.’’ 

In another letter Mr. Baillie remarks qu “ the 
enormous collection of pamphlets. It seems as 
if he had bought, ^ classified, and bound, every 
pamphlet that has been published since he went 
to Oxford on all the controversies that- have 
successively occupied people’s minds, and on all 
matters connected with the Church, the universities, 
literature, education, etc. There must be some 
two hundred volumes of bound pamphlets, and 
there are cupboards full of pamphlets tied up in 
packets ready for binding.” Then, after speaking 
of the numerous dictionaries, works of reference, 
and editions of Herodotus, he adds, “ Any book 
which attracted attention seems to have been pur- 
chased by him to the very end of his life. The 
weakest side is foreign literature. T|iere are not 
many French or German works.” 
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A man^s books are generally a pretty goo(| 
index of his mind ; and the reader of the preceding 
pages will recognize the truth of the remark in 
the case of Dr. Hannah. His books were for real 
use, not for show, except that he liked to have 
thfe^i handsomely bound. Bishop Terrot (no mean 
judge) uvtd to say that “ few men knew the inside 
of books like Hannah.'' And the result of his 
extensivje and varied reading^ was always at the 
service of his friends. “ I have often," writes one * 
— and he may be regarded as the spokesman of 
many — “had occasion, to tar his kindness in all 
sorts of inquiries, and neve'i in vain." “ Many 
cordial thanks," writes another ^ to the pihsent 
Vicar of Brighton, “for your kind permission to 
visit your library, and consult a book or two, as I 
did in your dear father's time. I will not fail. to 
avail myself of it, though I shall greatly miss 
the living reference, whose memory was so mar- 
vellous, and who told one where to find things one 
wanted." 

It certainly does seem a pity that the result of 
all this reaaing was not also at the service of the 
general public, as well as of private friends ; and 

The Dean of Salisbury; Dr. Boyle. 

* Dean Goulbum. 
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^pne cannot but echo the regret expressed by many, 
that that “learned leisure/* which is enjoyed by 
many who are not particularly learned, and, in 
consequence, do not seem quite to know what to 
do with it, was denied to one who would assuredly 
have turned it to a good purpose. But*, 0 r. 
Hannah himself would have been the fitst to own 
that these matters are all ordered by a wise 
Providence, and th,at the true principle on which 
to act, and on which he himself acted, if any man 
ever did, is, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,' 
do it with thy might.” p 

It' may be well to give in conclusion some 
specimens of Dr. Hannah’s compositions which 
will serve to illustrate what has been said in the 
preceding pages. The specimens, selected from a 
vast number of materials, are his early article on 
Elizabethan Sacred Poetry, which appeared in 
1842, in the April number of the British Critic, 
and which the owners of the literary property of 
that once famous Church periodical have kindly 
permitted me to reprint ; and his '"first and last 
sermons at Brighton. 

The article was written when he was only 
twenty-three years of age, and is full of the crudities 
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which characterize most youthful effusions ; bi^: 
it illustrates in a remarkable degree the literary 
promise which he gave in his youth ; and “ it dis- 
tinctly indicates*^ (to quote the words of Mr. 
Maitland Thompson) ‘‘the field which he had 
already chosen for his own Elizabethan researches, 
viz, the oollection and verification of the poetical 
remains of eminent men like Raleigh and Essex, 
who published no poetry thejnsclves. That field 
he made his own peculiar property, and his it is 
likely to remain.” Moreover, it illustrates indi- 
rectly, but very real]|^, a p. ht which has been 

* 

lightly touched upon in this memoir, viz that the 
great Oxford movement, in the very thick of which 
Dr. Hannah lived during his undergraduate career, 
affected him deeply. Not that he ever refers to 
that movement in so many words ; but, quite un- 
consciously perhaps, all through the article he 
betrays a tone of mind very different from that 
which he would naturally have derived from his 
home associations. That revived love of antiquity 
and of ti e beautiful, which Cardinal Newman 
points out as one of the causes of the origin and 
success of the movement, is traceable by all those 
who can 'read between the lines, and is in marked 
contrast with the prevalent habit of mind in the 
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years before the Oxford movement began to make 
itself felt. 

In the first sermon at Brighton also, we can 
read between the lines ; and perceive in it an 
exhortation to the preacher himself, as well as to 
his hearers, to cast the dead past behind tbefin, 
and to do faithfully and earnestly the worl: marked 
out for them in the living present. He had him- 
self just suffered a terrible bereavement ; by the 
loss of his only and dearly loved daughter he had, 
to use his own words, “been privileged to study 
in the school of sorrow ; he was entering upon a 
new and untried course, and it must have been a 
real Sffort to him to gird himself manfully for his 
onerous work, which was in many respects so un- 
congenial to him, and for which his antecedents 
seemed to give him so little preparation. Well 
might he say to himself as well as to others, “ Let 
the dead past bury its dead ! ” 

The last sermon needs no comment ; it is simply 
a touching retrospect of his past work at Brighton, 
and a tender farewell from a very warm heart to 
a flock which for seventeen years he had striven 
to tend faithfully and wisely. 
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(From the British Critic^ April, 1842.) 

Art. Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. By the 

Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D., Vol. L, 1835 ;'^Vol. II., 1838. 

2. Lives^ of Sacred Poets. By Robert Aris Willmolt, Esq. 
Series L, 1834 ; Series II., 1838. 

3. Specimens of British Poets. By I'^'oraas Campl)eil, Esq. A 
New Edition. Murray. 184 if 

4. Gems of Sacred Poetry. 2 Vols. 

• 

The reign of Henry VIIL forms a great barrier in the 
annals of England between its ancient and its modern 
history ; for the revolution of that period was of incom- 
parably greater importance, in its effects upon the 
national character, than any which had been experienced 
before. Disturbances, indeed, of some kind or other, 
were \inhappily no new things amongst us; but a war 
which depends on mere force, though it may convulse 
a whole kingdom while it lasts, terminates as soon as 
either party has acquired the undisputed mastery, and 
affairs sink s^^eedily and quietly down to their former 
level A contest of mind is not so easily forgotten, and 
when it is so complete and universal as what had then 
been roused, its traces are stamped deeply upon the 
whole constitution of a people; the “wreck of old 

0 
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^pinion cannot be built up again as easily as a dis- 
mantled tower; and men soon discover that one great 
cycle of history is ended, and that another is about to 
begin. The effects of this change were not, however, 
fully visible till after the lapse of two succeeding reigns. 
Before the time of Elizabeth, ancient things had not 
entirely passed away, nor lost altogether their hold <iipon 
men’s minds ; new things were not yet so fapiiliar as to 
occupy their place ; and thus, between the overthrow of 
the one, and the establishment of the other, there was a 
period of turmoil and confusion, such as is always the 
herald and precursor of any complete revoluti9n in the 
whole belief and feelings of a people. The infallibility of 
a monarch, who was not remarkable for consistency in 
anything, except injhis never- wavering determination to 
persecute most unrelentingly everybody, whether on 
the one side or the other, who might chance to doubt 
the truth of the creed which he had adopted for the day, 
was not at first any very valuable substitute for the 
infallibility of the Pope ; but as soon as a firmer ground 
was given, on which men might rest their faith, it became 
apparent that the nation of warriors who had at length 
been exhausted and tamed by centuries of stormy strife, 
were no longer represented in the persons of their 
descendants, and that from amidst the agitations of that 
fiery struggle, a new nation had sprung forth, which 
possessed all the energy and ardour, if it had also much 
of the recklessness of youth. The period of the great 
Rebellion, though the passions which it excifed might be 
more fierce and violent for a time, caused no such total 
change ; — the second shock could not be felt so deeply 
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as the first ; — the overthrow of the throne itself was no^ 
so startling as the remodelling of the Church : and, even 
in this matter, men had now become accustomed to 
regard, 'as one main object of their strife, that Faith 
which had formerly been external to every conflict, and 
had remained unchanged, whether this or that particular 
leid^r had secured the final victory. The main effect of 
the Rebellion was to deaden, rather than to vivify ; and 
if the Reformation had called forth new life and energy, 
whether for good or bad, the Rebellion was followed, if 
not immediately, yet after the lapsfe of a very few years, 
by a torpor as universal as ever repressed the activity of 
a nation. But from the very circumstances of the case it 
follows that the period v^iich is - unded on either side 
by these two events, is of greater importance, and 
demands a more careful study, than any other iik our 
history. 

Some such impulse as that with which all Europe 
seemed to be shaken, as if with one simultaneous move- 
ment, at the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
was requisite to send into circulation the mass of new 
materials for thought which had been for ages slowly and 
almost secretly accumulating, and which the discovery 
of printing soon began to render universally accessible. 
The revival of letters, even with all the assistance it 
derived froin the numerous universities which were 
founded about* this period, could never have been so 
speedy and complete, if there had not been some general 
convulsion ;o rouse men from the sleep of ages, and to 
call forth into«unusual activity the energies of every rank 
in every nation. It may indeed be doubted whether 
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this movement was not far too sudden to be healthy ; 
but nothing human is ever made up either of unmixed 
evil or of unmixed good. It is sufficient for us to know 
that a mightier arm than that of man was governing the 
strife, though man’s bad passions might grievously mar 
and disfigure the work of God. There were still many, 
even in those troubled times, who * far excelled ns •in 
everything that was good, though there be more 

who nearly equalled us in our follies and vices. 

As the character of a national literature must always 
rise and fall with the same fluctuations whidi are ex- 
perienced by the nation itself, so in this, too, it ijesembles 
them — that the change which has passed over it, in con- 
sequence of some great religiojis or political movement, 
is not clearly visible *^‘till quietness is to some extent 
restored. And this is particularly evident in the case of 
poetry. There is a fitter field for the exercise of energy 
while the strife is actually pending; and poetry is but 
the refuge to which it hastens when that strife has been 
somewhat quelled by the steady exercise of power. 
Hence whatever good effects the Reformation might 
work on our literature, they were not apparent till the 
government of Elizabeth had produced* something like a 
cessation of the tempest. Before that period, few 
except those who wanted life and genius could find time 
to write. Lord Surrey’s poems had no connection with 
the change which was then hanging o^er the English 
nation ; they were not indeed the natural fruits of the 
English soil, but rather beautiful though feeble exotics, 
transplanted from a more sunny climate, which soon 
withered under the rigour of the cold and stormy north. 
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Towards the close of Henry’s life, and throughout tlv^ 
reign of his two immediate successors, the heaviness of 
former times was entirely outdone by the marvellous 
stupidity of the religious verse which issued from every 
press : while the language of Scripture itself was dis- 
fi^red and debased by the travesties of its innumerable 
translators. That much maligned pair, Sternhold and 
Hopkins, %ere really no worse than their neighbours ; 
in fact, they were far better than most of them, as we 
shall shortly see ; and this circumstance is sufficient to 
give the reader a very fair notion of the state of literature 
at a tim^ when their version was more worthy of adoption 
for purposes of public devotion than the geneial mass of 
its contemporaries and rituals. .d the same character 
may be observed in other poems, which seem to have 
been mainly written in the days of Queen Mary, though 
they might not be published till the reign of her successor. 
With the exception of Lord Buckhurst’s Introduction, 
the many pages of the Mirrour for Magistrates ” are 
unrelieved by a single ray of genius ; and in the gloomy 
legends which it preserves, and the dolorous style in 
which they are largely set forth, we see the handiwork of 
men who were oppressed by the sorrowful and melancholy 
hue of the atmosphere which they had to breathe. A 
similar duln^^ssis perceptible in the ‘‘ Paradise of Daintie 
Deuises,” 'Vi icji, though not published till 1576, belongs 
in reality to an earlier period ; it is in general no more 
than a medley of heavy morality and trite ethical sayings, 
set forth irf an unvarying sameness of phrase. But still 
some parts of it stand out as promises of better things to 
come; and the great beauty of some of its detached 
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poems may serve to explain the numerous editions of it 
which were issued after its first appearance. 

[Then follow some quotations from “ The Paradise of 
Daintie Deuises.”] 

Proctor's ‘‘Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inventions," 
which was printed in 1578, is still more’ dull than the 
“ Paradise," and scarcely merited the splendid reprict^ of 
Mr. Park. The “ doleful youth " who “^greevously 
complayneth" in such very doubtful poetry, and who 
threatens to hang himself on account of his ladye's 
cruelty, in such heavy "^and dismal verses, .richly deserved 
still more contemptuous treatment than he ?2ems to 
have received. It is unnecessary to mention more of 
these productions, the writers of which seem generally to 
have been “ as tedious as a king," and to have found it 
in their hearts to bestow it all upon their readers without 
the least remorse. But, indeed, the muses generally 
become very unentertaining, when they array themselves 
in the puritanical garb. 

When at length the vigorous and active spirit which 
had been roused by the Reformation extended its influence 
to poetry, it was the natural result that literature both 
sunk lower and rose higher than it has* ever done in any 
other period of our literary history. There was but little 
room for mediocrity, when the circumstances of the time 
forced everything into either the one or the other extreme. 
And, therefore, there is no other age which demands so 
much attention, whkher we are in search of models 
which we may imitate, or of warnings which may teach 
us what to avoid. Even those who would 'in other days 
have moved quietly forward in the course of duty, and 
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would have passed away when their appointed^ task was 
done, without leaving any name behind them, were 
compelled to exertion by the spirit of all around, and 
have left us a treasure of beautiful poetry, which is the 
more valuable, because it forms a contrast to that very 
excitement which was so instrumental in calling it into 
ex?s#ence. 

If, howerer, vigour is one prominent characteristic of 
the Elizabethan poetry, earnestness is another, not less 
general or remarkable. The men of that time seem to 
have bee*n in earnest everywhere, whether virtue or vice 
were uppermost for the moment. This is probably the 
reason why some of their productions, esperinlly those 
of the dramatic writers, present i; vith the singular con- 
trast of deep religious feeling, coexisting with a licentious- 
ness of style which can never be too much regnetted. 
We are so accustomed to see society decently marked 
out into its different sections, all clear and well defined, 
that we are no fit judges of the motives of men who 
lived in so dissimilar an age. Even if the spirit of 
licence and ribaldry by which many of their works are 
stained, renders us almost afraid to let them stand 
prominently forward on our shelves, yet we have no right 
to deny that they frequently wrote under a very different 
influence. There is no similarity whatever between the 
religious pas'^agcs which occur in their works, and those 
which are sometimes foisted into the most reprehensible 
productions of our own day. What was then a feelings 
is now at b':st an opinion^ and often scarcely that. What 
was the living language of hearts that were too frequently 
mi^uided, is now the invention of the head. The old 
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writers exhibit frequent traces of religion, even in their most 
Miscellaneous works, because, in spite Of much to the 
contrary, there were still in the popular usages and modes 
of thought many remains of ancient piety and reverence, 
which even the recent commotions had not had power to 
remove. Our modern writers talk about religion because 
it is a subject which, as they fancy, affords room forrihe 
exercise of high poetical powers, and may be bedizened with 
plenty of poetical ornament. There is some affectation 
in both ; but the affectation of the former was confined 
to their style ; while Che latter, while cultivating a style 
of greater simplicity, have transferred the affe(Sation to 
the matter of their verse. The former wrote with a 
regard to themselves^ because they felt what they said ; 
people write nowadays with a view to their readers^ be- 
cause^ certain topics seem likely to produce a striking 
effect. The religious poems (as they miscall them) 
which we find among the works of such men as Byron 
and Moore, are nothing but pieces of curious mechanism, 
and even they whose poetry is distinguished by a more 
moral tone, frequently content themselves with a sort of 
natural religion, which originates in a notion that the 
objects of external nature can be presented under a more 
attractive and beautiful garb, when they are invested 
with a religious colouring. In the case of the former, 
we can only regret that the partial feeling had not been 
universal, and that they had written on any subject which 
was adverse to religion ; to the latter writers, our chief 
request would be, that they would be pleased to let 
religious poetry alone, and to confine themselves to 
matters in which they are more at home. 
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But even the briefest sketch of the Elizabethan literar 
ture would be incomplete and unsatisfactory, if it con- 
tained no mention of that lingering fondness for the 
mysterious superstitions of a former age which imparted 
a peculiar tinge to every feature. 

[Then follows a quotation from Warton’s “ History of 
Ed^lish Poetry ” on this point] 

From thci causes which have been already mentioned, 
and to which many subsidiary ones might be added, the 
Elizabethan literature seems to resemble the produce of 
a soil whfich has long lain fallow, and is at length too 
hastily bjpken up. From the very vigour of the ground, 
the crop must be far too rank and exuberant f )r a time, 
and the fairest fruits of tlje earth ’ list be mingled with 
a goodly harvest of weeds. The* considerations of this 
very obvious fact may supply us with a ready answr to 
the objections which are most usually advanced against 
the whole of that literature. For it has been one evil 
effect of the exaggerated praise which some antiquaries 
are wont to lavish upon their favourite writers, that others, 
who apply themselves to the study with less enthusiasm, 
are certain to be disappointed, if they expect to find the 
older poets free from every kind of fault ; and, as the 
natural result of such a disappointment, they generally 
run into the opposite extreme. Hereupon ensue 
complaints the great want of simplicity observable 
among the Elizabethan poets ; of their tasteless profusion 
of ornament, and their constant affectation. Now, talk 
of this description betrays a very confused notion of the 
nature and possibility of what it calls simplicity. Even 
if this quality may be found in the earliest productions 
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a nation, as in many of our noble old ballads, it is 
certain to be very rare in that transition state which 
ensues while poetry is advancing from these, its first 
rudiments, to something more nearly resembling perfec- 
tion, especially if its progress is too sudden and unnatural. 
The first and most genuine simplicity is fast passing 
away ; the second, in which the gift of nature is imite?ed 
by art, belongs to a far more advanced state of literature. 
There are three great periods in the poetical history of a 
people, just as there are in both national and individual 
life, — birth, maturity, S,nd old age. The exact period of 
actual maturity — the time when poetry is in its healthiest 
and strongest state — it is never very easy to determine, but 
we can tell whether it is passii^g from the first era to the 
second, or from the second to the third \ and the most 
superficial acquaintance with the subject must teach us 
that the Elizabethan age was a very rapid transition of 
the former kind But when we consider the causes 
which led to this result, we cannot wonder if we find that 
those writers resembled men who are dazzled by too 
sudden a glare of light, and who can scarcely distinguish 
between the spangle and the gold. 

It was exceedingly natural that the poets of the time 
caught eagerly at every novelty, when all things alike 
were new and strange. False wit, wearisome conceits,, 
and barbarous jingle, were sure to be too common 
among writers who had to walk in a path that had as 
yet been little trodden, and to bend to the service of 
poetry a language still unpolished, however copious and 
vigorous it might be, and not yet fixed, although capable 
of expressing every thought with dignity and force. When 
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a nation is yet comparatively unaccustomed to literature, 
there may be many who possess luxuriant fancy or powerful 
intellect ; there must be few who can bring those endow* 
ments under the direction of a cultivated taste. But 
when literature has become so common, and its stores 
so vast, that an industrious writer can collect and combine 
tol&kble verses from the mass of materials which are 
thus placed within his reach, then follows the danger 
lest everybody should turn poet, and should fancy himself 
able to manufacture as much as he pleases of what he 
calls poetfy, at a moments notice* In such a state of 
things, e'^^n those from whom we might have expected 
better judgment, are in danger of preferring smoothness 
to sense, and of desiring^eleganr.< of expression, rather 
than vigour of thought. And tlfese things are ce -'ain 
signs that the maturity of poetry is past, and that old age 
is fast speeding on. Too much civilization is far more 
destructive to the spirit of poetry than too little; and 
hence, when the choice is placed before him, no candid 
man can hesitate to prefer the masculine writers of whom 
we have been speaking, who wanted nothing but a more 
cultivated taste to the sickly sentimentalists of modern 
times, who are destitute of everything but smoothness 
and a ready flow of verse. The same would hold good 
of the Elizabethan writers, if they were more faulty than 
they are; for even the half-civilized barbarian, with his 
paint, and feathers, and beads, is, in spite of them all, a 
more manly and respectable personage than the coxcomb 
of more deli',ate mould, who, after the lapse of ages, may 
occupy his place. 

The analogy which we employed before may also 
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{each us that an unusual luxuriance of produce is sure to 
enfeeble the ground which pours it forth so abundantly, 
and that a period of remarkable fertility must always be 
followed by a time of comparative weakness. Thus the 
Elizabethan literature was not only defiled by many 
faults which one would wish to forget, but the succeeding 
age became, as it were, naturally fitted for the recej^fion 
of a monarch who preferred metaphysics to ^-poetry, and 
whose feeble temperament soon crushed or banished the 
noble spirits of the preceding reign. Then the progress 
of poetry was suddenly retarded by the “ metaphysical ” , 
poets, as they have been called ; a race of writers who, 
by their wearisome display of learning, and by ransacking 
not only heaven, earth^and sea^ but the dry regions of the 
most abstruse sciences for what seemed to them poetical 
ornament, almost banished beauty *and simplicity from 
our literature, and left those who still longed for poetry, 
in which the heart as well as the intellect might share, to 
follow in secret their unfashionable pursuit. But it 
would be flagrant injustice to suppose that King James 
himself was answerable for this depression of our poetry. 
It was but the natural course of tlyngs, and its first 
symptoms were seen before he ever crossed the Border. 
For the superiority of the Mzabethan poetry was owing 
to the union of two things together — of the feelings of 
ancient chivalry, and the Catholic tone of piety which 
remained as a noble relic of the Old World — with the 
daring spirit of resolution and confidence which was the 
first produce of the New. To the combination of these 
two things, of which Sir Philip Sidney knd Sir Walter 
Raleigh may be respectively taken as representatives, we 
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may attribute the united imagination and vigour which 
distinguished the literature of the time. But the formef 
soon began to disappear ; the latter to weaken and 
decay. Men were not long in learning the easy lesson 
of fancying themselves wiser than their fathers. They 
became too free to relish any recollections of feudal 
reSiit?,int and discipline, — too rational to feel the high 
impulses cjf imagination — too critical to endure that 
exuberance of fancy and improbability of fiction, which 
in the old and now forgotten poets was thought more 
valuable •than the correctest judgenent. The destruc- 
tion of gld things, which had been so general at the 
Reformation, was fast becoming universal; ;nen were 
gradually more like what we are . v ; and what wonc^er 
is it that their strength Seclinedfand that their pc-^try 
sank down to a tamer uniformity ? ^ 

It is a sad proof of the careless and superficial 
character which for a long period prevailed throughout 
the nation, that so much of the literature of this most 
remarkable age is still altogether hidden from the general 
reader. Some of its most valuable productions have 
entirely disappeared ; others would have been also lost, 
but for the accidental preservation of a single copy ; and 
others, again, have never been rescued from the hidden 
recesses of our large MS. libraries. Bishop Percy^s 
labours wert' directed to an earlier period. Warton 
stopped short fh the very midst of that time, and even 
what he did complete was much oftener talked about 
than read. , Other writers, who tried to supply his lack, 
were either too cursory or too dull; — and though all 
praise is due to Sir Egerton Brydges, and his coadjutor, 
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Mr. Park, both for those volumes which were actually 
Veprinted in the “ Heliconia,*^ the “ Archaica,** and the 
“ British Bibliographer ” (as well as in the long succes- 
sion of publications which issued from the Lee Priory 
Press), and for the voluminous collections in which 
they tried to direct attention to others which they did 
not republish, yet the expensive form in which ,i,Kiey 
issued their editions proved an insuperable l^indrance to 
the free development of their plans. Hence those 
antiquaries who are now engaged, in so many ways, in 
the task of restoring <more effectually these “monuments 
of banish’d mindes,” appear to introduce us intp a world 
almost unknown. And although there may be many 
indications that a better spirit is becoming prevalent 
amongst us, yet, after all, they are but partial, and there 
is stiy a large class of men who agree to reject, on good 
utilitarian principles, any attempt to restore the frag- 
ments of antiquity. To such persons, antiquaries of 
every description appear nothing more than curious and 
eccentric triflers, who are endowed with a singular 
dulness of vision as to the real wants of our enlightened 
age, and who spend all their time in hunting after things 
which are worse than useless when they are found. 
Such people take huge comfort in a certain irrefragable 
canon, setting forth how that nothing was ever lost 
which was worth the saving — that the rarity of a book is 
the best proof that the few surviving cof)ies should have 
been destroyed with the rest, and that nothing can be of 
any value which requires the labours of ,,the literary 
exhumer to bring it back to the light. J.t is certainly 
undeniable that some antiquaries have felt so much 
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enthusiasm in their congenial pursuit, that they have 
been inclined to place a fictitious value upon matters <3* 
small worth, merely on account of their scarceness and 
their age. But these cases do not in anywise support 
the opinions of those who believe that Englishmen have 
now, for the first time, learnt to speak the real language 
of^ppetry, that improvements in taste must needs have 
kept pace ^with improvements in cotton-mills, and that 
the metrical productions of our forefathers were but 
rugged and disjointed rhymes. And surely the circum- 
stance, that poetry is dressed in the attire of other times, 
cannot rpb it of all claims to the praises of proportion 
and grace. On the contrary, the beauty of a poem is 
enhanced, rather than diminished, when it thus presents 
to us a memorial of the fanguage^-^nd manners of a race 
that has passed away. A building which, when ij was 
first erected, had no claim upon attention beyond oth^^rs 
by which it was surrounded, soon acquires beauty when 
moss and ivy have begun to mantle over its walls ; and 
in like manner, poetry becomes more venerable when it 
is expressed in the language of the past. It removes us 
further from the world around us, when it speaks in a 
tongue, the tones of which -we have long since ceased to 
hear, ‘‘He who prizes a thing,” says Sir Egerton 
Brydges, “ merely because it is old, and he who contemns 
it because it is old, is equally dull and foolish. The form 
of beauty is life same, whether she be dressed in an 
antique or a modern fashion, and the same rules of 
shape, proportion, and hue apply in both cases.” * 

• Preface to «the Lee Priory edition of Davison’s “ Poetical 
Rhapsody,” p. 77. 
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This is a matter, however, where reasoning can produce 
\iO impression, because the great difference arises from 
feeling, not from reason. One class of men consists of 
those who are endued with a natural respect for every- 
thing which has stood the test of time, and is honoured 
with the impress of antiquity. Persons of such a 
character will always tread reverently over the ash^^n^ of 
the dead ; nor deal too rudely with those .iproductions 
which are consecrated by the characters of age. They 
shrink from the ungrateful task of seeking out errors in 
those famous men of old ; and would be conteiit to take 
their faults along with their virtues, rather t^an tear 
aside, with unhallowed grasp, the mantle by which they 
have been shrouded by the hand of time. Those who 
belong to the other class are troubled with no such 
excessive veneration for former days, but prefer sitting 
down with the comfortable assurance that the world has 
never done anything but improve, and that, conse- 
quently, the present generation is far wiser and better 
than any preceding generation can possibly have been. 
These two classes can never be brought to agree, for 
they have no common ground on which they may begin, 
and therefore all reasonings, either on the one side or 
the other, are but loss of time and labour. It is 
encouraging, however, to perceive that the former class 
is rapidly increasing ; and even if they should sometimes 
be inclined to magnify each object as it is seen through 
the mist of years, it is an error with which no one can 
fail to have a very hearty sympathy who reflects on the 
importance of the exertions to which it Jjgfiay stimulate. 
Assuredly their assistance is greatly neefled just now, for 
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the fabrics of genius that in former years were raised, 
are gradually sinking beneath the advancing tide ; andl^ 
unless the careful toil of the antiquary comes in to save 
them from destruction, we may soon lose all recollection 
even of the place where they stood. In fact, it is 
nothing short of a positive duty for all men who still love 
to Majger around the tombs of their fathers, to come 
forward and rescue them from utter forgetfulness. It is 
in their writings that their memories are enshrined ; it is 
to these that we must refer, when we wish to know how 
they thought and felt when they pcted; and in these 
expressions of their inmost thoughts we find a far truer 
history of their lives and motives^ than we could gain 
from the most careful record of their outward deeds. 
The defenders of such pursuits hav^ been too commonly 
content to rest their cause on ^ ^nsiderations drawn 
merely from the beauty of their occasional thoughts, ^ 
the sweet tones of their untutored minstrelsy which at 
times break forth amidst a sad discord of harsh sounds, 
and many such arguments as these. Now to such 
reasoning there can be no objection, so long as men will 
carry it a little further, and remember that these studies 
are a matter of duty^ as well as of taste. When men do 
not remember this, they only degrade a subject that is 
capable of defence on far higher grounds; — they work 
with the understanding, and not with the reason ; — they 
give us empi ic^sm, and not science ; — they content 
themselves with searching for instances, when they ought 
to generalize them into truths. Such a mode of conduct 
resembles that gf a geologist, who should allege no other 
reason for his pursuit than the beauty of the materials 
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which it brought under his observation, or an astronomer 
fvho should defend his science only by ranting about the 
glory of the stars. 

It is far from our purpose, in this article, to enter 
generally upon the wide field of the Elizabethan Poetry ; 
we must leave those who are more competent to the task 
to complete a survey so extensive, and content ourselves 
with a hasty glance at the religious poetry of the time, 
whether it be in volumes especially devotedf^ to subjects 
of religion, or what is found scattered over the pages of 
writers whose usual^ ambition was confined to building 
“ vain pyramids to mortal pride.” We must be allowed, 
however, to extend this imperfect sketch beyond the 
time which is usually designated as the Elizabethan age. 
For no period stands i absolutely alone and independent, 
but each contains some traces, be they more or less 
conspicuous, both of the lingering spirit of the past, and 
of the advancing spirit of the future. The first appear- 
ance of that poetry which is considered to belong more 
exclusively to the reign of King James, falls so early, 
that it meets the last shadow of that gloomy and 
puritanical poetry which was produced during the very 
time of the Reformation ; and in like manner we may 
detect, even in the reign of Queen Mary, the faint 
dawning of that literature which shon^ forth most 
brightly during the life of Queen Elizabeth, and which, 
though it gradually waned as the nge became less 
poetical, was not entirely extinct till the Great Rebellion 
overwhelmed everything fair and lovely in one common 
ruin. The Reformation and the Rebellion may therefore 
be assumed as the two boundaries of file period over 
which our remarks will extend. 
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Three of the works which we have enumerated at the 
head of this paper, as well as others of a somewhat olde^ 
date,^ are sufficient to prove that some regard has been 
paid of late to the religious poetry, as well as to the more 
general antiquities, of that remarkable time ; yet we fear 
it must be confessed that there is not a single branch of 
the^i^ubject which does not still require more than double 
the attention which it has yet received, 

Tfie most important, as well as the most difficult part 
of the inquiry, relates to the minor poetry, which was 
produced in such abundance during the Elizabethan age, 
especially on moral and religious subjects. Now, there 
is one law with regard to the history of poetry which is 
absolute and universal, though it is too often forgotten or 
neglected. It is, that w# should never jndj^c of the 
character of any period merely by . .)king at the first-m te 
poets who may happen to adorn it, inasmuch as ^hey 
would perhaps have reached a similar exaltation when- 
ever they had been born. For neither the darkest ages 
could have completely obscured their glory, nor could 
the brightest have added much to its lustre. In their 
reflex character, indeed, so far as they are to be numbered 
* Such, for example, as some portions of “ Select Psalms in 
Verse,” published anonymously in i8ii, but understood to have 
been compiled by the Rev. Lord Aston ; Montgomery’s Christian 
Poet;” Johnstone’s “ Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry,” 
Edinburgh, 1827; and “Sacred Specimens,” by the Rev. John 
Mitford, 1827- C«lie “Robert Bell, Esq.,” a member of Dr. 
Lardner’s band of “ Eminent Literary and Scientific Men,” has 
included some notices of the old religious poets in his “Lives of 
English Poetr,” 1839; but he does not seem to have escaped any 
better than his a^ociates from that marvellous capacity for blunder- 
ing which app<?ars to have been his only qualification for his task. 
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among the chief of those auxiliaries that are instrumental 
Cfi calling forth ability, where, but for them, it might have 
lain concealed, they are of the utmost importance to the 
historian ; but, beyond this, it is in the minor poets that 
the true character of any period is most faithfully 
developed. When we wish to tell how a current flows, 
we do not look to the strong trees which grow up its 
stream, and yet cannot be moved by its utmost power ; 
it is from the willows and rushes which bend before it, 
and point to the direction in which it tends, that we learn 
to judge of its swiftn^ess or its course. So also, when we 
desire to know the progress which a nation is making in 
X>oetry at any particular period of its history,^ we must 
turn to those who would do as the people did, — who 
would labour to gratify the faste of the many, and to 
elicit their applause ; not exclusively to the few who rose 
far above all their contemporaries, and had little in unison 
with them. We cannot, therefore, tell what value must 
be attached to a great poet, in illustrating poetical history, 
till we look at his effects. Such a man belongs to all 
time, and to every land. His writings may kindle 
enthusiasm when centuries have passed away, and in the 
most distant region of the globe. But the question for 
the historian of poetry should be, what^ reflection followed 
the first outbreak of that bright flame ? If it shone forth 
for ages in the midst of solitude and gloom, if there was 
no mirror to catch and throw back iU brightness, its 
place in poetical history belongs to a later time. It is, 
indeed, impossible to estimate too highly the effect of the 
one great poet of that age— the greatest of all our nation 
— upon the men both of his own and of all succeeding 
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times. Well, indeed, did he merit that reverence, tho^ 
revival of which is one of the most respectable features 
of our own days, when a large society is banded together 
under his name, for the purpose of collecting and pre- 
serving every contemporary record which can illustrate 
his Jiistory or his productions, and when rival editors are 
contending who shall set forth the most accurate edition 
of his works, in the very words he used. No man can 
calculate the influence which he produced upon an age 
which had already rejected all spiritual restraint — true 
precursor of the coming time when all temporal govern- 
ment was to be in like manner scorned ; and which, in 
spite of the lingering veneration which outbraved for a 
season the storm of liberitlism, se^ ned in too fair a way 
to lose that old home-feeling — the strongest safeguard 
and surest symbol of a high moral tone — which actua..ed 
his. 


“ Man of four-score-three, 

That thought to fill his grave in quiet ; yea, 
To die upon the bed (his) father died, 

To lie close by his honest bones.” 


But to carry out with any degree of fulness an inquiry of 
such importance far exceeds the task which we have now 
assigned ourselves. Suffice it to say, that the time is 
now long past when men could dream that a flippant 
criticism upoi jBhakspeare and Spenser, even with the 
addition of JIassinger, or Jonson, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, could give any clear notion of the complicated 
literature 01 the age in which they flourished. Sir 
Egerton Brydges has remarked, “ that perhaps such 
miscellanies as ‘ Davison’s Rhapsody ’ are better evidence 
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cof the popular taste in poetry which prevailed when they 
were first published, than the work of any single author, 
however eminent. Almost all the pieces of the present 
collection partake more of a moral than of a picturesque 
or romantic cast. They seem to be, for the most part, 
the intellectual amusements of men engaged in feusy 
life, who occasionally vented the reflections they \isid 
gathered through the vehicle of metre.’* Now, if this 
opinion were stated a little more boldly, it would be 
precisely what we mean. And it is one of the greatest 
inconveniences of our more bulky collections of English 
poetry, that while so many pieces of little or no value 
are preserved, merely because they occur among the 
writings of men, whoan it is Or has been the fashion to 
regard as poets, a large body of our most beautiful verse 
is excluded, which has been produced, from time to 
time, in the leisure hours of those whose celebrity, if 
they are celebrated at all, rests upon other grounds than 
their ability in poetry. But besides the value of such 
poems, as supplying us with surer indications of the 
character of any age than the more massive works of 
genius which it may chance to produce, they often 
possess a peculiar charm in the qpntrast which they 
present to the drier researches among which they are 
found, or to the busy activity which they have been 
written to relieve ; just as the wild flowers which cling to 
the wall of a ruin appear more lovely because there are 
so few to share their beauty, or as occasional strains of 
music seem more sweet when they sound only as the 
solace of less attractive pursuits. And these are the 
very compositions on which the times in which they are 
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written produce the greatest effect. Though simplicity 
is not always found among the professed writers of th? 
sixteenth century, as we have already allowed, yet among 
those who spent less labour upon their productions, and, 
in consequence, had a better chance of escaping affecta- 
tion, we often find elegance not yet perverted by the 
me^ttphysical subtilties of the seventeenth ; and smooth- 
ness equally removed from the sing-song ditties in which 
the eighteenth rejoiced.. The language, also, though less 
polished, was more pure. Metaphorical expressions had 
not so far assumed the places of* the simple words as 
that the" one could be used indiscriminately for the 
other j and therefore we find few of those broken figures 
which are discoverable jn almo'^t every pngu of some 
modern books; nor was poetry m. e up then, as it often 
is at the present day, of a mere collection Oi faw^vrite 
phrases, the sole effect of which is to impart an irre- 
trievable vagueness of meaning, and to bewilder the 
reader’s mind with an unnecessary host of words. 

The number of moral and religious pieces which are 
found throughout the Elizabethan Miscellanies, may 
safely lead us to conclude that the unhealthy tone of 
excitement which pervades some of our most beautiful 
modern poetry would then have been neither compre- 
hended nor admired. 

[Here foil extracts from the Miscellanies referred to, 
and remark?' as to the possibility of a . complete republi- 
cation of them.] 

It would be a most praiseworthy undertaking, if any 
man would •apply himself to the task of collecting 
together all the moral and religious fragments which they 
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contain, as^well as those which may be gathered together 
lirom the numerous MS. miscellanies of that day; for 
though he would have to preserve much that is of little 
value, he would at any rate, if his duty were religiously 
discharged, avoid that foppish sort of antiquarianism 
which aims at nothing beyond amusement, and busies 
itself in dressing up the rugged and antique gallJ of 
those manly writers, that they may be more'fiit for their 
drawing-room reception. This would indeed be a diffi- 
cult, and in many cases a thankless task ; for many of 
the finest old poents still appear without an author’s 
name ; or, what is still worse, they have been attributed, 
at diverse times, to such a host of writers, that we are 
almost inclined to doubt whejher they really belong to 
any one of their innumerable claimants. Yet a close 
and ?^trict examination into such points can never be 
thought superfluous by any man who thinks, as we do, 
that the author’s name is a very important part of a 
poem, especially if it is likely to be recognized as holding 
a distinguished place on any other roll of fame. 

[Then follow eight pages of notices and specimens of 
the poetical remains of Raleigh, and others, superseded 
by Dr. Hannah’s later publications.] 

Perhaps this general fact of the great number of poets, 
esteemed in that day, whom we have all but forgotten, 
could not be more forcibly impressed on the mind of the 
reader than by a reference to those lists of the more 
celebrated contemporary poets, which may be found 
among the works of the Elizabethan writers ; — such, for 
example, as Puttenham’s enumeration of those “ who in 
any age haue bene the most commended writers in our 
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English poesie,” or Drayton's, in his letter to Reynolds 
Poets and Poesy," or Gabriel Harvey's, in hfs 
“ Pierce's Supererogation," or that which Mr. Dyce has 
reprinted from Howes’s continuation of Stowe's ^‘Annales," 
1615, where are “orderly set downe " “our moderne 
and present excellent Poets, which worthely florish in 
then owne workes, and all of them in my owne know- 
ledge iiued together in this Queenes raigne." From a 
comparison of these four catalogues alone, we should 
obtain the names of more than sixty poets of the 
Elizabethan age ; and many are rfot recorded in them 
who had as much claim to mention as the majority of 
those that are. Setting aside from these lists the few 
whose names are still fyniliar t ^ our ears, as those of 
poets whose fame has lasted oven « ^ the present time, we 
may divide the rest into two classes, — those who art nill 
remembered, though not as poets, and those who are 
altogether 'as forgotten as their works. Few will deny 
that the scattered poems which are attributed to those of 
the former class should be objects of the highest interest 
to us. For a history which tells us what such men said 
and did, when they appeared upon the great stage of 
human life, is but like an account of the performances of 
an actor, when he .assumes the costume and manner 
.of his part. But by these small fragments, often the sole 
relics of privity feelings which survive, we are admitted 
behind the s rene ; we see that even those who moved 
among their fellows as if they had little in common with 
them, — as if they were beings of pure intellect, with no 
sympathy for the weakness of humanity,— were, after all, 
“ men of middle earth,” and concealed behind that cold 
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^terior their full share of the joys and sorrows of their 
kind. Nor are writers of the second class of less 
importance to us. For we can form no fit opinion of 
any time if we people it only with a race of giants. 

[Then follow seven pages of notices and specimens of 
Southwell, Crashaw, and others, all of whom are better 
known now than they were in 1842.] * 

But it is high time for us to direct our Attention to 
another very comprehensive class of our earlier English 
poetry, which is entirely distinct from those of which we 
have hitherto been speaking ; we refer to the numerous 
metrical versions of the Psalms, and of other portions of 
Scripture, which were produced during the century which 
elapsed between the B,eformatir>n and the Rebellion. To 
the mere philologist, a regular series of the chief of these 
wouM be of the utmost value ; for if it is important for 
the advancement of his pursuits to preserve the older 
relics of our literature, as the only materials from which 
he can compile a history of the English tongue, he 
would find it above all things useful to be possessed of a 
sufficient stock of those productions which have been 
formed upon the same model, embodying with more or 
less accuracy and distinctness the ^ame meaning, and 
therefore having no room for divergence in anything but 
that very language and expression, the gradual changes 
and modifications of which it is his object to trace. But 
if some of these deserve republication (or in many cases 
publication^ for not a few of them are yet in MS) as 
matters of learned curiosity, and as subjects for learned 
inquiry, there are many more which it is'^ disgraceful to 
neglect, because of their intrinsic beauty ; and there are 
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Others which should be brought forward as warnings to 
such as think themselves fit to stand forward as seff- 
created interpreters of His most Holy Words. A 
lesson drawn from the errors of those who are almost or 
altogether our contemporaries, has less weight than one 
m^ht probably have which is taken from the ex- 
travagances of men, who cannot hide from us their real 
presumption under the convenient cloak of sectarian 
dialect or fashionable slang. 

The C(jmmon excuse which was brought forward by the 
translators of the Psalms into English metre during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, was founded on 
the supposed unfitness of the old translation of Sternhold 
and Hopkins to maintain its pi e in the congregation 
of the Church. That unfortunate version has been so 
much altered and perverted by the intermeddling^uf its 
various editors, that it is unfair to blame it indis- 
criminately for faults, many of which unquestionably 
arise from the attempt to mix up with the language of 
King Henry’s days the characteristics of the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Nor, again, should it be judged 
too severely by persons who have no sort of acquaintance 
with the literature amidst which it was produced; and 
who, therefore, are incompetent to decide upon the 
merits of a production which has survived like a rugged 
fragment leit I'lehind by the stream of time, when all that 
once surrounded it is hidden and forgotten. Instead of 
comparing this version with the few translations of Surrey 
and Wyatt (though even, then, the contrast would not 
be altogether so great as some might expect), we ought 
rather to turn to the works of those, who were more 
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equal to the coadjutors of Sternhold and Hopkins in 
cnaracter and pursuits ; and we shall then find that even 
this, which has become almost proverbial for everything 
that is paltry and ridiculous, was in reality a most 
creditable production, and was superior to most transla- 
tions that were made about the same time. 

[Then follow seven pages of criticism in detail ot the 
metrical renderings of the Scriptures, and especially of 
the Psalter during this period.] 



FIRST SERMON AT BRIGHTON, 
jOn Sunday, December i8th, 1870. 

iBnt Dutg to tjc 

“Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead : but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.” — S t. Luke ix. 6o.^ 

We find from St. Luke’s narrative, which is here some- 
what fuller than St. Matthew’s, t the three words of 
caution, of which this is the second, were uttered imme- 
diately after Christ had set forth on His last journey to 
Jerusalem, and therefore not very long before His death. 
We may suppose that He was now gathering up His little 
band of followers for their final trial ; that trial in which, 
after all, so many failed ; that trial which shook even the 
strong heart of St. Peter, though it seems to have been 
encountered more firmly by the steadfast affection of the 
beloved disciple. It was a trial which would test the 
metal of the real believers, who would be the first to 
recover from the shock of distrust, and to draw, like St. 
Peter, a blessing from the lesson of their fall. With a 
view to their protection, to their immediate recovery, to 
their ultimate perseverance, Christ is here sifting out 
and selecting those who were most likely to prove fit 
instruments for the work of preaching the kingdom of 
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God ; and He is warning them against those concessions 
^o natural and social claims, which cease to be com- 
mendable, or even justifiable, if they interfere with our 
devotion to religion. 

“Let the dead bury their dead.^' We are not to 
imagine that there is any harshness of meaning in the 
words which Christ throws into this pointed and striding 
form. On the contrary, we may be sure that no words 
of harshness, on a subject of such deep and touching 
interest, could have fallen from the lips of our most 
loving Lord. His own personal history throughout His 
earthly sojourn, as well as the whole course of His con- 
duct and the entire tenor of His teaching, would exclude 
such a painful surmise. Most dutiful of sons, most 
considerate of masters^ most arectionate of friends, — He 
would never teach us to speak lightly of those earthly 
sorrdws and bereavements, which rend the heart with 
such bitter anguish, when our dearest treasures are 
removed by death. He had not disdained to join His 
tears with those of Lazarus’ sisters. He had been moved 
with compassion over the only son of the widow of Nain, 
and over the daughter of Jairus. He had turned aside, 
at every fitting moment of His life, to answer to the 
prayers of human sorrows. Let us ^ try, then, to find a 
deeper meaning in these warning words, than the un- 
worthy suspicion that they are meant to forbid a keen 
sensibility to the pangs of bereavement. 

Such an enquiry, I think, will be found very fit to 
guide our thoughts on the occasion of our first meeting 
in this House of God : an occasion when I have to 
stand before you in the room of one whom you have 
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long been accustomed to honour for his place, and work, 
and who will never more go in and out amongst you^ 
an occasion, you will let me add, which is deeply 
saddened on my own part by the recollections of more 
private sorrow. Nor can any text be more suited for 
this advanced Advent season, when the dying year is 
ha^^ening to its end, and when darkening days and 
gathering shadows and solemn warnings in the heavens 
emphaticallv preach the duty of obedience to Christ's 
bidding; the duty of hastening, with all our heart and 
soul and strength and mind, to proclaim the nearness of 
the kingdom of God. 

There 'are three of these rebukes, as I remarked, which 
must be taken together ; in two cases, they are cautions 
addressed to those who loffered ^mselves as disciples : 
in the case of the text, Christ Himself had summoned 
His disciple by the invitation, “ Follow Me.” fn all 
three instances alike there seems to have been some 
lingering drawback, which was either expressed in words, 
or read by the Divine insight of Him Who knows the 
hearts of all men. The defect of the first appears to 
have consisted in a secret love for the comforts of this 
world, like that of the Israelites when they regretted the 
lost indulgences of Egypt. This we may gather from 
Christ’s reply — Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
His head.” The second showed an overweening regret 
at the severance of a near and dear earthly relationship ; 
a regret which, though right in itself, was in danger of 
interfering with more urgent and more heavenly duties. 
The third, in a much weaker form, pleaded a far less 
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pressing claim of social courtesy, and was told that ** no 
ipan, having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” To the first, then, 
Christ pointed out His own precarious life of hardship, 
as a condemnation of the enervating softness and luxury, 
which rank so high among worldly temptations. The 
second He commanded to throw the dead things oCthis 
world behind him, and gird himself up to the duties of 
the present and to preparation for the future. The 
third was still more explicitly warned, that the work of 
God demands our utmost energy, our whole devotion ; 
that God will not tolerate a half-hearted service ; that we 
must devote ourselves with no cowardly misgivings and 
no selfish reserve; but that, never hurrying, yet never 
resting, we must presi^ onwar^is in the duties of our 
Christian calling, because the time is very short and 
uncertain, and the Eternal Judge will soon be at the 
door. We may combine all the three in this one central 
lesson : — There is a deep religious sense in which we are 
bound to throw the past behind us ; in so far as we must 
not allow it to bind our limbs with those fetters of 
unavailing regret which might impede our movements in 
the more immediate duty of j)romoting the kingdom of 
God. Not, of course, that we may ever forget the 
lessons we have gathered from our own past experience, 
or which the Church at large has gathered from the 
wisdom which God granted to the past. Least of all 
may we forget those lessons of sympathy which we may 
have learnt, if we have been privileged to study in the 
school of sorrow. But our work lies before us in more 
immediate duties, which have their home in the present 
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and the future, not the past ; that present which every 
one of us can do something to influence ; and that futur-i; 
which, under God, depends on the use which we make 
of our present opportunities. There never was a time 
when it was more necessary to throw ourselves into the 
work of the present with more undistracted devotion ; to 
pre#ch the kingdom of God with more earnest assiduity ; 
to lay ourselves out for its promotion with a greater 
energy of undivided hearts. And there never was a 
time when it was more necessary, in devoting ourselves 
to the present, to distinguish carefully between the living 
and the dead in what we have inherited ; to treasure and 
to foster every spark of vitality, but to fling away the 
wholly worthless husks and shells, from vviiich their 
former life has long ago^departe. It is a time, as it 
seems to me, when every agency that is really alive^ md 
that deserves the blessing of the Lord and Life-giver, is 
bursting forth into a fresh exuberance \ while the growing 
tree is casting off those withered branches, of errors, and 
prejudices, and unworthy jealousies, which are like dead 
things, fit only for the burning. There are many new 
schools of thought, whose most startling teachings claim 
a patient hearing \ there are many new agencies of 
benevolence, of which we should rejoice if we are allowed 
to avail ourselves; much fresh machinery has been 
supplied for the work of education, which may render 
effectual serv ice* in the holy war against ignorance, and 
sin, and Satan. Let us be equally careful to guard 
against the opposite mistakes, of despising every old 
thing on the score of its age, and suspecting every new 
thing on the ground of its novelty. The living Lord 

Q 
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may visit us through the newest of agencies, and may 
tse them for the service of His heavenly kingdom ; and 
yet be assured He would not will us to forget the most 
ancient of the lessons which He bestowed in the world's 
early morning on the eldest of His children. This is the 
principle which gave significance to the forms with which 
we complied this morning, when the law prescribedr (^hat 
I should read to you, and express my hearty concurrence 
in a service, which has drawn its treasures from the stores 
of every age, even from the very earliest commencement 
of Christian devoticn ; and also those Articles which 
originated among the struggles of the Reformation, and 
have ever since given fixedness to the expression of the 
faith of God’s Church, as it was then happily reformed in 
England, We can alike rejoice in the rich inheritance 
of tl^ose all but apostolic devotions, and acquiesce in the 
careful judgments of that later controversial age. We 
accept those settled propositions, not because we doubt 
the free rights of the present, but because we are satisfied 
that God’s wisdom overruled the grave decisions of the 
past. We accept them, not because we are troubled by 
the fear that God’s living wisdom has ceased to dwell 
with His people, or that the Holy Ghost, which 
enlightened the Church of our fathers, has ceased to 
enlighten the Church of their sons ; but because' we 
believe that God’s presence visits us through long- 
established channels, that God’s Spirit guides us through 
long-established forms, and that the most loyal allegiance 
to what is holy and true in the spirit of the present, is 
best fostered by a just and sober reverepce for what is 
holy and true in the spirit of the past. And this is only 
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one application of a very broad and general principle ; 
that while obeying Chrisfs bidding, “to let the desld 
bury their dead,” we are still to cling loyally to every 
established form and institution that continues to give 
evidence of lasting life. 

But to return to the precept on which I have been 
dwf lUng : Can we not all recollect a thousand instances, 
both in pub^’C matters and in private experience, to which 
that pointed injunction will apply ? There may possibly 
be old quarrels and controversies which may have 
occupied far too much of our thojghts, and wasted far 
too much of our temper. By all means, let them now be 
at last forgotten, and “ let the dead bury their dead.” 
There may be old suspicions, diich have tended to 
distract and divide us ; ^fie grudges, it may be, of class 
against class ; the suspicions that some are always i^^one 
to think ill of us, and the disposition to meet them by 
thinking very ill of them by anticipation : the notion, 
which may be quite unfounded, that certain practices 
and opinions are necessarily connected with certain mis- 
chievous intentions, that there is a consistency in error 
which the facts will not justify, and that some single point 
of agreement with a man or party we dislike is enough to 
prove complete complicity in the whole of what we think 
the dangerous aims and aspirations of that man or party. 
By all means here, too, let these “ dead ” suspicions be 
buried out of sight, or abandoned to those who are 
themselves “ dead ” in heart ; and let us unite ourselves 
in a spirit of frank and generous candour with all who are 
really devoted* to the work of building, stone by stone, 
and soul by soul, the living temple of the living God. It 
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is always bettfer and nobler to assume that people mean 
well, than that they mean ill ; and nothing is more likely 
to realize itself than that charitable assumption. I am 
unwilling to take instances from the melancholy history 
of religious controversy; let us rather appeal for an 
example to such a subject as Education, to which our 
thoughts have lately been so much directed. Sometimes 
the poor have repined under the thought, that the rich 
were only eager to perpetuate their present advantage 
in the race of life, by monopolizing the enjoyment of 
educational blessings —a suspicion which certainly ought 
to exist no longer ; and the rich have gon^ perhaps 
as far astray, by thinking that the poor only wished 
for education as a stepping-stone for rising into the 
higher places which they covel, at the cost of the over- 
throysr of those more favoured classes, which they are 
assumed to regard only with an angry jealousy. Again I 
say, ‘‘ let the dead in spirit be left alone by the graves 
of those lifeless suspicions, which so much mutual inter- 
action and confidence should long ago have been sufficient 
to dispel. 

There are other “dead'' things which would seem 
comparatively harmless, if we were not sure that all death 
is thus far dangerous, that it turns very quickly to cor- 
ruption. And it is quite true that the list of “ dead " 
things which we are forbidden to resuscitate may include 
things which some among us might be tempted to respect. 
But whether we respect them or not, if they are really 
dead, that doom is final, and their departed life can never 
be restored. There are many old opinions also which 
are dead ; opinions not really connected, as some may 
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have thought, with those great old truths which God 
revealed, and which the Bible teaches — truths whijh 
shine brighter and brighter as the ages roll onward, with 
an ever-increasing strength and beauty ; gaining fresh 
illustrations from all new discoveries, and supplying a 
key to unlock our intellectual perplexities, which no 
effe’Tts of uninspired speculation can furnish ; but mere 
human opi|?ions, which were encrusted by tradition on 
the sacred deposit of revelation, and which should be 
tom olf and cast away like those useless and troublesome 
creatures^ by which the keel of ea ship is sometimes 
encumb^ed and its progress retarded. In all these 
cases, als6, let us leave the dead to bury their dead,” 
while we gird ourselves up to th more pressing duty of 
preaching the kingdom of God. 

And now one word only, in conclusion, on the t^uture 
of that kingdom, and the spirit in which we are bound to 
pray for and proclaim its advent. There are many who 
seem attracted by the lovingness of Christianity, who 
would fall under Christ’s censure as half-hearted and 
irresolute, because they forget that the Christian Church 
is no mere system of benevolence, but the actual kingdom 
of a Heavenly King. As a kingdom, it rests on laws 
which constrain, as well as persuade; laws which its 
subjects are forbidden to transgress ; and as a kingdom 
of righteousness, those laws are directed to the establish- 
ment of holiness and the destruction of sin. It is a 
kingdom which has been founded in a fallen world, and 
its citizens are also soldiers, surrounded by keen and 
watchful enemies. Let us remember, then, that on all 
moral questions, it is our duty to be firm as well as loving ; 
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and not to tolerate the evil, even while we would try to 
being back the misguided by the persuasiveness of a really 
charitable temper. 

In this, as in all things, that Saviour, whose Incarnation 
we are soon to commemorate, supplied us with the 
noblest example, as well as with a power and grace to 
follow it. None was ever so gracious and condescending 
to the sinner— none was ever so relentless i?. condemna- 
tion of the sin. The angels’ message promised peace on 
earth at His advent. His divine foreknowledge supplied 
the mournful coramevt,— “ Not peace, but a swOrd.” 

May God grant us grace, brethren, to strive, and pray 
that we may imitate that Divine Model of mingled firm- 
ness and love ; to pray that He will help us to assist each 
other in this foremost Wk ana duty of establishing His 
king(Jom ; and bring us at last together to that glorified 
kingdom in Heaven, where the Christian warrior rests 
because the strife is over ; where the struggles of this 
world shall disturb us no longer, but be succeeded by the 
calm repose of an eternal and unbroken love. 



* LAST SERMON AT BRIGHTON, 

PREACHErf'AT THE PARISH CHURCH, JANUARY I, l888. 

“The watchman said. The morning cometh, and also the 
night.”— Isaiah xxi. 12. 

It is a pleasure and satisfaction to me, dear friends, 
to have this one more opportunity of addressing to you a 
few words of congratulation and ’'Ope at the beginning 
of another year. I shouRj like c-i first thoughts on this 
occasion to be fixed upon the opening morning. ‘ The 
watchman said. The morning cometh”— the morning, with 
all the richness of its promise, with all the brightness of 
its hopes ; the morning of comparative youth, of strength, 
of vigorous action. But we cannot quite forget that the 
present New Year’s meeting has a double significance; 
and that while we may rejoice in the knowledge that in 
this church and parish the new year opens with the pros- 
pect of a hopeful change, there are some of- us whose 
official day is all but over, and who are thankfully drawing 
nearer to the rest of evening and of night. 

It is now a little more than seventeen years since I 
was inducted at Old St Nicholas into the Vicarage of 
Brighton, Seventeen years is a large portion of man’s 
allotted span of life. To me the retrospect is somewhat 
chequered— saddened by the recollection of my own 
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shortcomings and of heavy private sorrow, but brightened 
If/ the memory of many undeserved mercies, and of the 
loyal help and co-operation of many friends. It is more, 
than fourteen years since we carried out the important 
movement of transferring the centre of the parish to this 
Church of St. Peter^s. The reasons for this change were 
laid before the parish at the time in the minutest detail. 
For myself, I have never seen cause to ref ent it for a 
moment. No one can take up the map of Brighton 
without seeing at a glance that, if the parish was to be 
subdivided and re-o«^ganized, St. Peter’s fofmed the 
natural and appropriate centre ; and re-organization was 
obviously the first duty that lay before us on that opening 
morning. No town in England had been better cared 
for in church matters than this town of Brighton before 
the yicarage passed into my hands. No town could 
offer a more adequate supply of church accommodation 
in proportion to the number of the people. Two things, 
however; remained to be accomplished : (i) To confer a 
reasonable amount of parochial independence on a certain 
number of the daughter churches ; (2) To establish in 
every such new parish church the principle of which the 
old parish church had long been an example, that, in 
conformity with the good old laws of England, the seats 
in every parish church should be altogether unappro- 
priated and free. I think we may now say that both 
these two measures have been carried out with a fair 
amount of success. There are now twenty-five churches 
and chapels belonging to the Establishment in the old 
parish of Brighton, of which twelve, including one, “ Peel 
District,” and consisting partly of former chapels, rebuilt 
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or re-constructed, and partly of fabrics entirely new, have 
already acquired an independent parochial status 3 ma]^- 
ing, with the parish church itself, thirteen parish churches 
instead of one. Taking into account two free chapels 
connected with two daughter churches, we now possess 
fifteen of these sacred edifices, which are free and unap- 
prcfpriated to all. The total twenty-five is made up by 
the additiorr. of ten chapels of ease, which are still partly 
pew-rented ; but our best thanks are due to their several 
Incumbents for the powerful help which they have 
rendered *to the parish by undertaking the superintend- 
ence of conventional districts, which in many cases are 
large and important. 

The work, then, of giving 1 . '»! independence and 
establishing the free and Unappropriated system has thus 
far been very fairly accomplished, thanks to the sympathy 
and help of many fellow-workers, amongst whom I must 
gratefully acknowledge the Bishop as the chief — chief in 
position, in authority, in the wisdom gained by long 
experience 3 foremost always as our leader in everything 
that tends to promote the good of the Church, and to 
carry forth its ministrations more effectively to the hearts 
and homes of rich and poor. 

And now “ the morning cometh,” with its fresh relay 
of work and duties. I have no right to say much about 
the policy of the future, which will no longer be under 
my control. But I may, perhaps, be allowed to suggest 
that the next great work that lies before you will probably 
be fouiid to be the completion of the improvements 
which have a’ ready been well commenced at St. Peter’s. 
No doubt these changes will aim at realizing our original 
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ideal, by giving it something more of the cathedral 
cjiaracter, which would befit its relation with the parish, 
and harmonize with its commanding position, as it stands 
out so prominently in this central locality, surrounded by 
its pleasant grounds. In carrying out this necessary 
work, I cannot doubt that its promoters will be actuated 
by such principles as these : (i) To make it more ilhan 
ever what a parish church ought to be, the facred home 
for both rich and poor ; the natural resource in times of 
trouble and privation for the multitudes that gather on 
the neighbouring hill /» and at the same time a haven and 
retreat for richer classes, who will find here, I fefil certain, 
the sober attractions of a bright, devout ceremonial and 
frequent services, and who will support it by their sym- 
pathy and alms ; (2) Vo continue to realize the happy 
spectacle to which we have now grown accustomed, of 
all sitting together, ‘‘ high and low, rich and .poor, one 
with another;” and (3) to try to make it the real centre 
of unity throughout the parish ; a centre to which clergy 
as well as laity can gather freely when occasion offers ; 
so that the parish church may stand forth, as it ought to 
do, as at once a symbol of that unity and a means for 
promoting it ; a token and instrument for maintaining the 
brotherly concord among the clergy of the town which 
has happily so long prevailed amongst us, and has blotted 
out the very memory of old and transient strife. I do 
not see why Brighton should not exemplify, with God’s 
blessing, the very ideal of a great English parish; a 
strong centre, with a central band of clergy, holding 
frequent relations with all parts of then parish; sur- 
rounded by a flourishing group of daughter churches. 
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which would promote their own good works in a spirit 
of friendly independence; all alike actuated by th^ 
apostolic spirit of the Church of England, and exhibiting 
a picture of brotherhood and concord, in which smaller 
differences of opinion are not only tolerated but utilized. 
And so again I say, “ the morning cometh ; ” and now I 
wilKurn to address to you a few parting words on the 
privileges ani. responsibilities of an opening year. 

There are many advantages which may be reaped, if 
we are wise, from a diligent observation of these turning 
points in'^ife. It is a great things to be able to make 
a new str>rt. One likes the very aspect of a new un- 
blotted journal ; and one hopes that its record will be 
better than those of the past. h. ‘s our natural thought 
that we ought to begin the new year by making good 
resolutions ; but we all know well that the great dilhculty 
is, not to form the resolutions, but to keep them, and to 
carry them out in practice. It is so easy to resolve, and 
so hard to perform. But this is just what we have got 
to do. There are some things which lie within our own 
immediate personal compass. We can stir ourselves up 
to be more diligent in prayer, more punctual at church, 
more regular in our daily study of the Bible. And, 
looking beyond ourselves, we can discern plenty of 
opportunities for making ourselves more useful, more 
serviceable to the Church, more beneficial to our 
brethren, more sympathizing, efficient, and discreet in 
assisting the poor. But amidst all these varying spheres, 
these countless openings, we must rest all our efforts on 
a single centre; for the one thing needful is a deeper 
love for Christ, and a more fixed determination to spend 
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and be spent in His cause. This is the only foundation 
which good resolutions can be based with any hope 
of their fulfilment. I repeat, the one thing needful is 
the love of Christ ; the only end which it is really worth 
one’s while to aim at is, so to do His bidding in our 
humble degree as to try to merit something of His final 
welcome. * 

It follows that the first resolution we shi&uld form for 
the new year ought to bear on our religious duties. 
Now is a fitting time to look back and consider whether 
we have really acted* up to our true profession, <^r treated 
all its sacred forms and ceremonies as mere jjiatters of 
routine, mere words of course. Private prayer, public 
worship, daily Scripture readings, a more diligent attend- 
ance on the Holy Communion, what fruitful heads of 
self-examination have we here 1 Which of us can show 
a stainless record ? Which of us would like the future 
to be no better than the past? The great danger is, 
dear friends, lest we should too much resemble those 
unfruitful ones in the parable who have no root in them- 
selves; whose profession is little more than the result 
of habit ; who look on the services of religion as nothing 
better than a seemly and even meritorious custom. But 
what shall we do when at last the night cometh ? The 
night of sorrow, of darkness, of old age, disease, and 
death? What other strengthening than the love of 
Christ can help us to bear those accumulating burthens, 
or sustain us through the shadows of the dark valley we 
must pass through ? What aid and consolation can we 
gather from a purely formal service ? Let it be our first 
duty then, dear friends, in this opening year, to realize 
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more vividly the inward power and warmth of the 
religion we profess. ^ 

From prayer to labour ought to be a natural transition. 
Let us try this new year to find more work to do, and 
to do it with heartier good-will. I need not dwell now 
on those social and domestic obligations, to which I have 
o(tm called' your attention in the years that are past. 
But there is, one class of duty in which all of us must 
learn to take a more active interest ; I mean, to remove 
the sad estrangements which still separate one class from 
another, wind to solve the hard problems which still 
embarrass the relations between wealth and work. In 
discharging this difficult and urgent duty, sympathy is 
the first thing needful; but carefi:. "•ndwise consideration 
is equally important. Tlfbre is no doubt that the past 
few years have seen a great improvement, both in mouves 
and in methods ; an improvement both in views* and 
opinions, and in practical measures for the assistance 
of the poor. Let us hope that a closer and more prayer- 
ful attention to this anxious, trying subject will bring 
about, with God's blessing, more complete success. It 
would be a happy thing if we should find that the re- 
moval of class jealousies, and the discovery of better 
methods for dealing with distress, may count among the 
glories of this opening year. 

Many other topics of like importance seem to crowd 
upon our thoughts. But I must return for a moment 
more to the immediate object of this present address. 
Though reluctant to say the last words, I must draw to 
a close. Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour 
until the evening ; and when the evening comes he must 
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make ready to submit his work and his labour to the 
Ijierciful judgment of God. Dear friends, will you not 
sometimes bear in memory the hours which we have, 
spent together in this House of God? And if any one 
of you should feel that you have ever heard a helpful 
word from us amidst our imperfections, we can only ask 
you to think kindly of the past, and resolve to serve <5od 
better for the future. Think little, hov^ver, of the 
closing night, but think much of the morning that 
cometh. Forgive all the shortcomings of which we are 
conscious, and pray4hat God will help you 'to realize 
the brighter promise. As regards myself, fqr a time 
which in the nature of things must be short, I am to 
be permitted, by God’s providence, to go in and out 
amongst you, and to ^atch, a^a bystander, than whom 
none will be more profoundly interested, over the pro- 
gress of the work. Let it be my last act in this church, 
which I have loved and tried to serve, to wish each and 
all of you a happy new year, with every social, domestic, 
and religious blessing. As a friend and a neighbour, 
I may be spared for a while to rejoice in your prosperity, 
but as your Vicar and pastor I now bid you farewell. 



Copy of memorial tablet about to be erected 
by^his son in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Glenalmon^ — 

In Memory of the 

Venerable JOHN HANNAH, D.CL. Oxon., 

For sixteen years (1854-1870) Warden of this College. 

He diedi Tt Brighton ist June, 1888, in his seventieth year. 

Remembered for his works and his life among the r>akers of 
Glenalinond 
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Inscription on the credence plate — 

A : M : D : G : et in piam memoriam viri sagacis strenui vene- 
rabilis lOH. HANNAH, D.C.L., de Lewes Archidiaconi— ruris 
decani — Parochiae Brightonensis per xvii. annos vicarii, cujus 
laborum baud ignari, beneficiorum baud immemores huic ecclesiae 
D.D. quidam e clero hujus urbis — ann. sal. MDCCCLX XXVIII. 

A marble bust, by Mr. Bruce Joy, subscribed for 
by the inhabitants of Brighton, is about to be placed 
in the Brighton Walhalla, the vestibule of the 
Royal Pavilion. 



Copy of inscription on mural tablet placed in the 
Parish Church of Brighton {close to the window which 
the Archdeacon inserted to the memory of his wife). 

. If 

In the Parochial Cemetery 
lies all that can die of the 
Venerable JOHN HANNAH, D.C.L. O^on., 

Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 1840-1844; > 
Chaplain of Combe Longa, Oxon., 1843-1 S45 ; 

Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, 1847-1854 ; 

Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

And Pantonian Professor of'^rheology, 1854-1870 ; 
Bampton Lecturer, 1863 ; 

Vicav of Brighton and Rector of West Blatchington, 1870-1887 ; 
Prebendary of Sidlesham in Chichester. Cathedral, 1874-1888 ; 
Archdeacon of Lewes, 1876-1888. 

Born at Lincoln, July 16, 1818 ; 

Died at the Vicarage, Brighton, June i, 1888. 

He divided the parish of Brighton into Ecclesiastical Districts, 
making each District Church free and unappropriated for ever. 
He transferred the parochial rights of the parish of Brighton from 
the Old Church of St. Nicholas to this building, 
which he greatly beautified and improved. 

This commemorative tablet was placed here by his only son, 
who succeeded him as Vicar of Brighton. 

rtjst from tl)etr Ial)out$(i anti tljriv biorfta tTo folloto ti;em.*' 
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the Second Advent of the -Lord — Christmas— Epiphany — The Rich 
Man and Lazarus — The Seventh Day Rest — 1 will arise and go to my 
Father — Confirmation, a Revival — Korah — The Law ftf Liberty — 
Buried with Him ii* Baptism — The Waiting Church of the Hundred 
and Twenty — Whitsun Day. I will not leave you comfortless — Whit- 
sun Day. Walking after the Spirit — The Barren Fig l^ee — Depart 
from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord — Feeding the Four Thousand 
— We are debtors — He that thinketh l.e standeth — The Strength of 
Working Prayer— Elijah's Sacrifice — If thou hadst known, even thou 
—Harvest Thanksgiving — Jonadab. the Son of Rechab — The Trans- 
figuration ; Death ana Glory — Wticome to Everlasting Habitations 
—The Question of (he Sadducees. 


Plain Sermons. 


Plain Sermons, Preached at Brtghstone. New Edition, 
Crown %vo. $s. 

Except a man be bom again— The Lord^ with the Doctors — The Draw-Net 
— I will lay me down in peace— Ye have not so learned Christ — 
Trinity Sunday — My Flesh is Meat indeed — The Corn of Wheat dying 
and multiplied — The Seed Com springing to hew life — I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life — The Ruler of the Sea — Stewards of the 
Mysteries of God — Ephphatha — The Widow of Nain — Josiah's dis- 
covery of the Law — The Invisible World : Angels — Prayers, especially 
Daily Prayers — They all with one consent began to make excuse — 
Ascension Day — The Comforter — The Tokens of the Spirit — Elijah’s 
Warning, Fathers and Children — Thou shalt see them no more for ever 
— Baskets full of fragments — Harvest — The Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb— The Last Judgment. 


Waterloo Place, London. ' 





OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


It 


By Isaac Williams, B.D. 

Formerly Fellow of Trinity College^ Oxford. 


Devotional Commentary. 

A Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative. New 
Edition. Eight Vols. Crown Zvo. 5J. tack. Sold separately. 

* VHOUGIITS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

OUR LORD’S NATIVITY. 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Shcokd Ykah). 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Third Year). 

the'jioly week. 

OUR LORD’S PASSION. 

OUR lORD’S RESURRECTION. 

Female Scripture Characters. 

Female Characters of Holy Scripi ..e. A Series of Sermons. 
New Edition. Crown Bvo. ss. 

Characters of the Old Testament. 

The Characters of the Old Testament. A Series of Sermons. 
New Edition. Crown Zvo. 51. 

Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels. 

Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. New Edition. Two 
Vols. Crown Svo, 5*. each. Sold separately. 


Sermons on the Catechism. 

Plain Sermons on the Catechism. New Edition. Two Vols, 
Crown 8w. sr. each. Sold separately. 


Waterloo Place, London. 





RlVlNGTOtrS SELECT LIST 


la 


By James Russell Woodford, D.D., 

Sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. 


Sermons. 2 Vols. 

Sermons on Subjects from the Old Testament. Edited by 
Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., one of his Examining 
Chaplains. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. ss. 

* 

The Feast of Tabernacles— Man’s Impatience of Things SupematuraJ — 
The Death of Moses — The Power of Christ’s Presence in Restraining 
Evil — The Co-operation of Divine and Human Forcet — The Sovereignty 
of God — The Noiseless Building of the House of God — The Power of 
Music — The Gentleness of God — The Silence of God— Man’s Yearning 
for Safety, satisfied in a Personal God — God's Use of Evil in Working 
out His Purposes— The Probation of Man limited to this Life— The 
Arm of the Lord — Noah, Daniel and Job, and the Commufilon of Saints 
—The Church designed to embrace every Age and Character— Light 
at Eventide. 

Sermons on Subjects from the New Testament. Edited by 
Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. Crcrum 6vo. 5s, 

A City that is Set on a Hilf— The Closed Door— The Peril 6f Playing with 
Spiritual Convictions — Misinterpretation of the Voice of God — The 
Resurrection Change — The Birthday of the Church— St. Peter’s Shadow 
, —The First Martyr— The Reign of the Son of Man— The Condition 
of the Disembodied Soul Imperfect — The Deposit of the Faith in 
Christ’s Safe Keeping— Entrance through the Veil of Christ’s Humanity 
— The Cloud of Witnesses — The Names of Individual Souls on the 
Breastplate of Christ — Absolute Obedience to the Guidance of Christ 
—The Many Crowns— The Rightful Entrance into the City of God. 


The Great Commission. 

The Great Commission. Twelve Addresses on the Ordinal. 
Edited, with an Introduction on th'6 Ordinations of his Episcopate, 
by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. $5, 

The Call of God — The Ordination Gift— Diligence in the Study of Holy 
Scripture — The Power of Absolution — A Threefold Ministration after a 
Threefold Rule — Faithful Dispensers of the Word and Sacraments — 
The Presentation of Candidates — 'The Ordinatica Vows of a Pattern 
Life, a Life of Belief, and h Life Ministerial — The Act of Ordination — 
The Twofold Teaching of the Ordination Collects — Truth of Doctrine 
and Innocency of Life — The High Dignity and Weighty Office. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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*3 


By Francis Paget, D.D.| 

Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Pastoral Thtologf: 
sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove, 


Sermons on Belief. 

FA08LTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AMO DISBELIEF. 

Second Edition, Crown Qvo. 6s, 6d. 

Introductory Essay. Part I.—The Virtue of Self-assertion, in the Life of 
the Intellect— T!jc Virtue of Self-assertion, in the Life of the Will— 
The Social Instinct— The Reasonableness of Life— The Love of 
Beauty, in Nature — The Love of Beauty, in Art — The Love of Beauty, 
in 'Character — The Place of the Intellect — The Dignity of Man — 
Readiness. Part I I.—The N eed of HeSlin^ — The Miracle of Repair 
—The Reality of Grace— The Transformation of Pity— The Trans- 
foraiation of Hope — The Records of the Past — The Force of Faith- 
Discord and Harmony— The Inner Life. 


The Hallowing .V Work. 

The Hallowing of Work. Address given at Etan. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. as. «* 


The Faith of the Gospel. 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown Bvo. js. 6d. 

Also a Large‘Paper Edition Jbr Marginal Notes, etc. 12 s, 6d. 

The Faith of the Gospel. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
By Arthur J ames Mason, B.D., 

Formerly Fellow e/ Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 

The Being and Nature of God — The Blessed Trinity — Creation through the 
Word— Man and his Fall— The Incarnation of the Word of God— The Atoning 
Work of Christ— The Risen Lord, and the Gift of the Spirit— The Characteristics 
of the Church — The Means of Grace— The Process of Salvation — The l^t 
Things. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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RiVINGTOirs SELECT LIST 


By Edward Meyrick Qoulburni D.D., D.C.Li 

Dean of Norwit^k. 


Gospels for Sundays. 

Thoughts upon the Liturgical Gospels for the Sundays, 
ONE FOR each Day IN THE YEAR. With an Introduction on 
their origin, history, the modifications made i^ them by the 
Reformers and by the Revisers of the Prayer Book, the honour 
always paid to them in the Church, and the proportions in 
which they are drawn from the Writings of the four Evangelists. 
Second Edition. Two Voh, Crown 8 vo. i6j. tz 


Gospels for Holy Days. 

Meditations upon the I,.iturgica^ Gospels for the Minor 
Festivals of Christ, the two first week-days of the Easter and 
Whitsun Festivals, and the Red Letter Saints’ Days. To which 
is*prefixed some account of the origin of Saints’ Days, and their 
Evens or Vigils ; of the pruning of the Calendar of the English 
Church by the Reformers; and of the re-introduction of the 
Black-Letter Festivals, with separate notices of the Four which 
were re-introduced in the Prayer-Book of 1552. Crown Bvo, 
Bs. 6 d. 


The Collects of the Day. 

The Collects of the Day : an Exposition, Critical and Devotional, 
of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Preliminary 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General Character, and 
Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded Collects of 
the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer. Third Edition. Two Voh. Crown Btfo. 
Bs. each. Sold separately. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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By Edward Meyrick Qoulburn, D.D., D.C.L. 

Lectures in Holy Week. 

Holy Week in Norwich Cathedral ; being Seven Lectures on 
the several Members of the Most Sacred Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Delivered at Evensong on each Day of the Holy Week 
ijfethe Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity of 
Norwich. Crown 8w. ss. 
t 

Thoughts on Personal Religion. 

Thoughts^ on Personal Religion : being a Treatise on the 
Christian Life in its two Chief Elements — Devotion and Practice. 
Now Edition. Small 8vo, 6s. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on Toned Paper^ Two 
Vols, Small Zvo. los. 6d, 

The Pursuit of Holiness. 

The PqRSUiT of Holiness: a Sequel to 'Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,’ intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward 
in the Spiritual Life. Seventh Edition. Small Zvo. 5L Also 
a Cheap Edition, 35. 6d, 

The Lord's Supper. 

A Commentary, Expository Ind Devotional, on the Order of the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, according to the Use of the 
Church of England ; to which is added an Appendix on Fasting 
Communion, Non-communicating Attendance, Auricular Confes- 
sion, the Doctrine of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
New Edition, ^Small Zvo. 6r. Also a Cheap Edition, uniform 
with * Thoughts on Personal Religion,^ and ‘ The Pursuit of 
Holiness* 3s. 6d, 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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RIVINGTOWS SELECT LIST 


By W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., . • 

, Principal of Ely‘ Theological College; late Vicar of Malvern Link, 


The Man of God. 

The Man of God : being Six Addresses delivered during Lent, 1886, 
at the Primary Ordination of the Right Rev, the Lord Alwyne 
Compton, Lord Bishop of Ely. Second Edition, Smafl 8m 
IJ. (id. 


The Fruit of the Spirit 

The Fkuit of the Spirit : being Ten Addresses bearing on the 
Spiritual Life. Cronvn 8m ns, 6d, 

Introductory— The Spiritual Life — Love-rjoy— Peace— Lon ^^liflFcring— 
Gentleness — Goodness— Faith — Meekness— Temperance. 


Counsels /of Faith and Practice. 

Counsels of Faith and Practice ; being Sermons preached on 
i^V^arious Occasions. 8m js, 6d, 


Manuals of Religio^ Instruction 

Hew and Revised Editions, Small 8m 35. (>d. each. Sold separately, 
MANUALS OF RELIGIO'TS INSTRUCTION. 

Edited by John Pilkingrton Norris, D.D., 

Arehdeaeon of Bristol and Canon Residentiary of Bristol CatkedraX. 

I. The Catechism and Prayer Book. 

II. The Old Testament. 

III. The New Testament, 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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By Edward Bouverle Pusey, D.D,, 

Late Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Private Prayers. 

Private Prayers. Edited, with a Preface, by H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
D.C.L., Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul's. Second Edition. 
Royal $2mo. 6d, 

Prayers for a Schoolboy. 

Prayers for a Young Schoolboy. Ec^ted, with a Preface, 
by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Chancellor and Canon of 
St. PauPi. Large Type:'f Third Edition, a^mo. is. 

Selections. 

Selections from the Writings of Edward Bouverie Pusfy, D.D. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ^ 

Maxims and Gleanings. 

Maxims and Gleanings from the Writings of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, D.D. Selected and arranged for Daily Use, by C. M. S., 
Compiler of Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life, Under the 
Crots, etc. With an Introduction by the Rev, M. F. Sadler, 
M.A., Prebendary of Wells^ and Rector of Honiton. Third 
Edition. Crown i6mo. as. 


Bright on the Incarnation. 

j, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Incarnation as a Motive Power. 


By the Rev. William Bright, D.D., 

CauoM qf Christ tShurck, and Reffius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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RIVINGTON^S SELECT LIST 


By George Body, D.D., 

Canon of Dufham. 

The Life of Justificixtion. 

The Life of Justification. A Series of Lectures delivered in 
substance at All Saints', Margaret Street. New Edition, 
i6mo. zs. 6d. 

Justification the Want of Humanity — Christ our Justification-~Union 
witii Christ the Condition of Justification — Conv# .don and Justification 
— The Life of Justification — The Progress and End of Justification. 

The Life of Temptation. 

The Life of TEMPTA’^iLTON. A Course of Lectures delivered in sub- 
stance at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; also at All Saints’, tM^garet 
Street. New Edition, 16700. ar. 6d. 

The Leading into Temptation— The Rationale of Temptation— Why we 
are Tempted— Safety in Temptation— With Jesus in Temptation— 
The End of Temptation. * 


Voices of Comfort. 

New Edition. Crown Zvo. •js. 6d. 

Voices of Comfort. 

Edited by the Bev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., 

Sometime Vicar of St. Giles's, Oxford. 

This Volume of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing 
the fountains of hope and joy which up,derlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 
It is so divided as to afford readings for a month. The keynote of each day is 
given to the title prefixed to it, such as: ‘I'he, Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.* Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or verse close the section. The book is meant tp meet, not merely cases 
of bereavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the 
web of the seemingly brightest life.' 

Also a Cheap Edition. Small Zvo. 3s. 6d. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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By H. L. Sidney Lear. 

For Days and Years. 

For Days and Years. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year, New Edition, 
i6mo, aj. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, ^^mo^ u; or Cloth gilt^ 
Y 6d, 

,, Christian Biographies. 

Christian Biographies. Nine Vols, Crown 8vo, y. 6d, each, 
SoM separately, 

MADAM£ LOUISE DE FRANCE, Daughter of Louis xv., known also 
as the Mother T^r^e de S. Augustin. 

A DOMltflCAN ARTIST: a Sketch of the Life of the Rev. P^e Besson, 
of the Order of S. Dominin 

HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Gratry. Translated by ST>ei.laI permission. 
With Portrait. ^ 

S. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Pi .uce of Geneva. 

THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN FRANCE. Charles de Condren— S. Philip New and 
Cardinal de Berulle — S. Vincent de Paul — Saint Sulpice and Jean 
Jacques Olier. 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 

being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

F^NELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAI. 

HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. With Frontispiece. 

f 

Five Minutes. 

Five Minutes. Daily Readings of Poetry. Fourth Edition, x6nto, 
3s, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, 3‘zmOy is.; or Cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

Weariness. 

Weariness. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 
Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. 5s, 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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RtVlNGTOWS SELECT LIST. 


Swayne — The Blessed Dead. 

r 

Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

The Blessed Dead in Paradise : Four All Saints’ Day Sermons, 
preached in Saliabtiry Cathedral. 

97 Robert G. Swayne, M.A., 

Chatuellor and Canon Residentiary. 


Jennings — Ecclesia Anglidhna. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ecclesia Anglicana. A History of the Church of Christ in 
England, from the Earliest to the Present Times. 

By tbe Rev. Arthur Charles Jenniners, M.A., 

yesus Colleet, Cambridge ^{sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew 
University Priaeman, Fry Scholar o/S. John's College, Cams and 
Scholefield PriMe^-an) and Reef <' of King*s Stanley. 


' Norris — Rudiments of Theology. 

Second Ediiiony revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Rudiments of Theology. A ^rst Book for Students. 

By John Pilkingrton Norris, D.D., 

Archdeacon ef Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol CatHidral. 

Part I.—Fundamental Doctrines The Doctrine of God's Existence—The 
Doctrine of the Second Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of the Atonement 
— The Doctrine of the Third Person of the TiCnity — The Doctrine of The Church 
—The Doctrine of the Sacraments. 

Part II.— The Soteriology of the Bible:— The Teaching of the Old 
Testament— The Teaching of the Four Gospels— The Teaching of S. Paul— 
The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of S. Peter and S. John— Soterio- 
logy of the Bible (concluded). 

Appendix— Illustrations of Part I. from the Early Fathers :— On the 
Evidence of God’s Existence — On the Divinity of Christ— On the Doctrine of 
the Atonement — On the Procession of the Holy Spirit— On The Church— On the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist— Greek and Latin Fathers quoted or referred to in 
this volume, in their chronological order— Glossarial Index. 


Waterloo Placci London. 






Of RECENT PaSLICATIONS. 


Bartlett’s Bampton Lectures. ^ 

8tv. gx. 

The Letter and Tks Spirit. Being the Bampton Lectures for 

1888. 

By Robert Edward Bartlett, M.Am 

Late Fellow and- Tutor qfTrinify Colleget Oji/brd, 

Introdaction— The Letter and the Spirit in Scripture Exegesis—The Letter and 
the Spirit in the C.iurch— The Letter and the Spirit in the Sacraments— The 
Letter and the Spirit in Creeds and Confessions of Faith— The Letter and the 
Spirit in Christian Worship and Life — The Church of the Future— Appendix. 

Selection from Alford’s Sermons. 

4 Twa Vols. Crown Zvo. Sold separately. 

Selection adapTi£D to the Seasons of the Christian Year, 
from the Quebec Chap< ' Sermons of 
Henry lAlford, .D., 

Sometime Dean oj Canterbury, 

Vol. I. Advent to Trinity. 6 s, u 

Vol. II. Trinity to All Saints’ Day. 55. 

The Discipline of Life. 

Second Edition, Crown Zvo. ss. 6d. 

The Discipline of Life, being Last Words op Counsel. 
By the Bev. Reginald G. Dutton, M.A., 

Sometime Curate qf S. Martin’ s-in-the-Fields ; late Preatner and Assistant at 
S. fames’, fVestmtnster. 

With a Preface by the Rev. the Hon. Augustus Legge, 

Canon qf Rochester, 

Temper — Discipline — Sacrifice — Obedience— Moral Courage — Truth — Con- 
science — Duty— Loyalty— Self-Conquest— Friend.ship— Impulse— Enthusiasm 
— Patience— Resignation — Paimstaking — Gratitude — Court e.sy — Considerate- 
ness — Punctuality— Method— Prudence — Ambition— Moral Power— Sympathy 
— Disappointment — W orry — Monotony — Habit — W aste — Generosity— Com- 
pensation — Failure — Success. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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RlVlNGTOiTS SELECT LIST 


Moberly's Addresses., 

Croum ivo, 3^ . 6 d. 

Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty. Three Short Series of Addresses. 
By B. C. Moberly, 

Vicat of Great Budworth, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Chester, 




Oxford House Papers^ 

First Series. Crown Sva. as. 6d. 


Oxford House Papers. A Series of Papers for Working Men, 
written by Members of the University of Oxford*.. 

The Life of Bishop Wordsworth. 

fFM Portraits. 8w. i6f. 

The Life of CHRiSTOPHEsf' Wordsworth, D.D„ 
Bishop of Lincoln, 1807—1885. 

* By John Henry Overton, M.A., 

Canon Lincoln, and Rector of Fpv/orth, 

AND 

Blizaheth Wordsworth, 

Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


Richmond — Christian Economics. 

Crown Bvdr fir. 

Christian Economics. 

By Wilfrid Richmond, M.A., 

Diocesan Inspector of Schools for the Diocese of Chester. 

Late Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. 

Conscience and Political Economy — Comjpetitionj the of Life — ^Justice, 
the Lawof Exchange— Love, the Law of Distribution — The Blessing of Labour 
—The Privilege of Monopoly — The Produce of the Past— Wealth— The Eco- 
nomic Body — The Ethics of Division of Labour — Property — ‘Give me my 
Price Consumption of _ Wealth — Competition and Co-operation — The 
Practicability of the Principles of Right — Economic Freedonu 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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Prothero’s Sermons before the Queea 

Crown Sva. js. 6d, 

The Armour of Light ; and other Sermonsc 
;By the Rev. Georsre Frothero, M.A., 

Chaplain in Ordinary t» Her Majesty the Quern; Canon ef Westminster. 

* and Rector of Whippingham. > 

Re^^sed and prepared for Publication by 
Rowland E. Frothero, M.A., 

Fellow of Alt Souls'. Oxford, 

The Armour of Light— The Nativity— Numbering our Da]^— The Cross of 
Christ — The Conflict of Good and Evil— -The O ithering of the Fragments 
— Biding our Time— Coming to Ourselves— The Service of Sin— Launching 
into the De®p — Solitude — Things Old and New — Watchfulness — On your 
Guard — Enemies of the Cross of Christ — Forgiveness of Sin — Simplicity 
of Christ’s Teaching — Spiritual Sleep— The Troubles of Israel. 


Last Words to Girls, 

Crown Zvo. %s. 6d. 

Last Words to Girls. On Life in School and after School. 
By Mrs. William Grey. 


t 

MacColl on the Nicene Creed. 

Crown Sw. 6s. 

Christianity in relation to Science and Morals. A course 
of Lectures delivered in Ripon Cathedral on the Nicene Creed. 

By Malcolm MacColl, M.A., 

Canon Residentiary of Ripon, and Rector of St. Geor^^s, City of London. 


* Waterloo Place, London. 
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The Children’s EaitL 

With Illustrations. i6mo. 3s. Sd. 

The Children’s Faith. Instructions to Children on the Apostle’s 
Creed. 

By Edward Osborne, 

Mission Priest qf St. yohn Evan/^elist, Cowley, Oxford; Author oj ^ 

* The Children’s Saviour,’ * The Saviour King* 


Holy Week Addresses. 

u 

* Small %vo. 2S. 

Holy Week Addresses. I. The Appeal and the Claini of Christ 
II. The Words from the Cross. Delivered at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in Holy Week 1888. 

By Aubrey L. Jiloore, M.A., 

Honorary Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Some Urgent Questions. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

9 

Some Urgent Questions in Christian Lights. Being a Selection 
from the Sunday Afternoon Lectures delivered at St. Philip’s, 
Regent Street. , 

The Social Creed of the Church. Rev. C. W. Stubbs— Monastic Life and 
its Teachings. Rev. Dr. Jessopp.— TAf ATfrw Theology. Rev. E. C. Hawkins 
--The Duties of the Rich to the Poor. Rev. S. A. Positivism. 

Rev. W. Page Roberts.— 7’^^ Catholicity of the Coming Church. Rev B 
H. Alford. Rev. J. Llewelyn Viz.v\es,.—ChHstianiiy and Social- 
Km. Right Rev. Bishop Barry— rAr Future of the English Church. Rev. 
Hubert Handley —Christian Citizenship. Rev. J. Vegetarianism. 

Rev. :^ofessor Mayor.— 7'A^ Place of Woman in the Work of the World. 
Rev. Harry Jones.—Contemporary Fiction. Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth. 
^University Settlements in East London. Rev. H. Henley Henson. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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Selection from Newman's Sermons. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5 ^. 

Selection, adapted to the Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, from 
the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons' of John Henry Newman, 
P.D., sometime Vicar of S. Mary's, Oxford. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D.. 

Latg Recior of Famkatn, Essex. 

Contmts. • 

Advent: — l^f-denial the Test of Religious Earnestness — Divine Calls — ^The 
Ventures of Faith — Watching. Christmas Day : — Religious Joy. New Year*s 
Sunday: — The Lapse of Time. Epiphany: Remembrance ol i'ast Mercies— 
Equanimity — The Immortality of the Soul—- 'stian Manhood — Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy — Christian Sympathy. ^epiuage^t.ma: — Present Blessings. Sexa* 
gesima: — Endurance, the Christian’s Portion. Quinquagesima: — Lo- the 
One Thing Needful. Lent: — The Individuality of the Soul — Life the Season 
of Repentance — Bodily Suffering — Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus — 
Christ's Privations a Meditation for Christmas — The Cross of Christ the Measure 
of the World. Good Friday: — The Crucifixion. Easter Day: — Keeping 
Fast and Festival. Easter-Tide ; — Witne.sses of the Resurrection — A Par- 
ticular Providence as Revealed in the Gospel — Christ Manifested in Remem- 
brance — The Ivvisible World — Waiting for Christ. Ascension: — Warfare the 
Condition of Victory, Sunday after Ascension: — Rising with Christ. Whit- 
Sunday: — The Weapons of Saints. Trinity Sunday: — The Mysteriousness 
of our Present Being. Sundays ^af ter T'nwrVy.’— Holiness Necessary for 
Future Blessedness — The Religious Use of Excited Feelings — The Self- wise 
Inquirer — Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow — The Danger of Riches — 
Obedience without Love as instanced in the Character of Balaam — Moral 
Consequences of Single Sins — The Greatne.ss and Littleness of Human Life 
— Moral Effects of Communion with God — The Thought of God the Stay of 
the Soul — The Power of the Will — The Gospel Palaces — Religion a Weariness 
to the Natural Man--*rhe World our Enemy — The Praise of Men — Religion 
Pleasant to the Religious — Mental Prayer — Curiosity a Temptation to Sin — 
Miracles no Remedy for Unbelief — Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed 
— The Shepherd of our Souls — Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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RIVJNGTQN^S SELECT LIST 


Aids .to the Inner Life. 

Fivg Vols. / cr Cloth exira^ is. each. 

Sold separately. 

These Five Volumes t Cloth exira^ may he had in a Box^ price ^s. 
Also an Edition with Red Borders ^ at. each. 


Aids to the Inner Life. 

Edited by the Bev. W. H. Hutchixifirs, M. A., 

Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 


These books form a series (Of works provided for the use of mefcibers of the 
English Church. The process of adaptation is not left to the reader, but has 
^en undertaken with the view of bringing every eitpression, as far{as possible, 
into harmony with the Book of Common Prayer and Anglicaif Divinity. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In Four Books. By Thomas A 
Kbmpis. , 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year. 

INTitODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French of S. 
Francis db SalbSi Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOXH.. From the FrenA of Jean Nicolas 
Grou. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. Together with the Suj^eme^tand the Path 
of Paradise, By Laurbnce Scupoli. 


( 

Blunt — Theological Dictionary. 

Second Edition. Imperial %vo. 424. ,• or in half-morocco^ 52s. 6d, 

Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology. 

By Various Writers. 

Edited by the Bev. Johrr Henry Blunt, D.D., 

Editor of the ' Annotated Book qf Common Prayer,* etc. etc. 


Waterloo Place, London. 




OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 




The Treasury of Devotion. 

Fifleentk Edition. iZmOt as. 6d. ; ■ Cloth Ump^ as. / 
or bound with the Book of Common Prayer^ 3f. 6 </. 

The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual of Prayers for General and 
Daily Use. 

'» Compiled by a Priest. 

Edited by the Bev. T. T. Carter. M.A. 

^Iso an Edition in Large Type. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Devotional V'orks. 

* 

New and Uniform Editions. 

Nine Pols, i6mo. as. 6d. each. Sold separately. 

Halp-a-Crown Editions of Devotional Works, 

Edited by H. L. Sidney Lear. 

SPIRITUAL ^.ETTERS TO MEN. By Akckbishop F^nelok. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO WOMEN. By Archbishop FiNBLOW. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF S. FRANCIS 
DE SALES, BISHOP AND |»RINCE OF GENEVA. 

THE SPIRIT OF S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE 
OF GENEVA. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 

SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the French. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 

OF THE LOVE OF GOD. By S. Francis de Sales. 

SELECTIONS, FROM PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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RtVlNGTOJtrS SELECT LIST 


Welldon’s Harrow Sermons. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 7 s. td. 

The Future and the Past : Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys, 
zst Series. 1885 and z886. 

By the Bev. J. E. C. Welldon. M.A., 

Head Master of Harrow School, and Hon, ChaOlain to the Queen, ^ 

The Future and the Past— Individuality— All Saints'^Day— The Religious 
Value of Small Duties— The Promise of the Advent — The Bible— The 
Meetings with the Angels — The Sins of the Tongue — The Bearing of 
the Cross— Worldliness — The Keeping of Sunday— The Natural Body 
and the Spiritual Body — Balaam — The Animal World — T{\e Blessing of 
Failure — Friend ships-f-Spiritual Insight — The Lord’s Prayer — The Uses 
of the Holidays. C 


Wordswirrth or? the Creed. 

Cfvwn Bvo. sf. 

Illustrations of the Creed. 

By Bltzaheth Wordsworth, 

Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


The Book of CJhurch Law. 

Fifth Edition, revised. Crown Bvo. js. 6d. 

The Book of Church Law: being an Exposition of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the 
Church of England. 

< 

By the late Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 

Revised by Sir Walter Q. P. Phlllimore, Bart., D.O.L., 

Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 


Waterloo Place, London. 







OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


The Prayer Book in Latin. 

With Rubrics tn Red. Small Zvo. js. td. 

Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesi.® ANGLiCANiE. 

A Qulielmo Bright, S.T.P., 

^dis Christi apud Oxon. CaHenica, HUteria Ecclesiasiicee, Professore 

* et 

F«tro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 

Coltes^i VuiversiMis apttd OxoH. Socio Senicre. 

Latins redditus. Editio Tertia, cum Appendice. 

[In hac EditTone continentur Versiones Latinz — x.iLibri Precum Publicanim 
Ecclesiz Atvglicanz ; 2. LUurgiae Prims Reformats ; 3. Liturgis Scoticans ; 
4. Liturgis AAericans.] 


Blunt — Housihold Theology. 

New Edition. x 6 mo. xs. m 

Household Theology : a Handbook of Religious Information re- 
specting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the 
Ministry, Divine Worship, the Cree^, etc. etc. 

the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.IX,, 

Editor of the ' Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc, etc. 

The Larger Editio?^ 3#. bd.^ may he had. 


Selections from Neale's Writings, 

Ne^jf Edition. Crown 8 vo. 3s. 6d. 

Selections from the Writings of John Mason Neale, D.D., 

Late Warden ^ SackvUle College. ' 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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RtVlNGTOirS SELECT LIST 


Life of Bishop Bickersteth. 

With Porirati. las, 

A Sketch of the Life and Episcopate of the Right Rev. 
Robert Bickersteth, D. D. , Bishop of Ripon, 1857-1884. With 
a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

By his Son. Montagru Cyril Bickersteth, M.A., 

Sometime Vicar of St. PauPs^ Pudsey^ Leeds, 9 

r» 

Bickersteth — Yesterday, To-day, and 
For Ever. 

(Hit Shilling Edition, x^nto. 

With Red Borders. i6mo. as. 6d. f 

Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever : a Poem in Twelve Books. 

By Edward Henry Bickersteth, D.D., 

^ Bishop 

The Larger Edition^ S^., may be had. 


Baker — Prayers for Boys. 

Second Edition, -yimo. 

Daily Prayers for Younger Boys. 

By WilUam Baker, D.D., 

Head Master of Merchant Taylors' School, and Prebendary of St. PauTs. 


Thomas k Kempis’ Of the Imitation 
of Christ. 

Large- Type Edition. Crown Bvo, 3 J. 6d. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. In Four Books. 

By Thomas A Kempla 

Translated and Edited by the Bev. W. H. Hutchins, M.A., 

Rector of Kiekby Misperton, Yorkshire. ^ 


Waterloo Place, London. ‘ 






OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. yi 

Mercier — The Story of Salvation. 

Small Svo. 2S, 6d. 

The Story of Salvation ; or, Thoughts on the Historic Study 
of the Bible, 

By Mrs. Jerome Mercier, 

^ Author Our Mother Church' etc. 

llie Star of Childhood. 

Fifth Edition. Royal i6mo. at. 6d. 

The Stai^OP Childhood : a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. • 

• Compiled toy a Priest. 

Edited toy the Rev. T. T. Carter. M.A 
With Illustratitfts afttr j' ' Angelico, 

The Guide to Heaven. 

Neva Edition. \Zmo. 6d. i Cloth limp, is. 

The Guide to He^AVEN : a Book of Prayers for every Want. For 
the Working Classes. 

^ Compiled by a Priest, 

Edited toy the Rev. T. T. Carter. M.A. 

An Edition in Large Type. Crown 8z/o. is. 6d. ; Cloth limp, is. 
• 

S. Augustine’s Confessions. 

Cheap Edition. i6mo. zs. 6d. 

Also with Red Borders. Small Svo. gs. 

The Conf|:ssions of S. Augustine. In Ten Books. 
Translated and Edited 
By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 

• Rector O/Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 


Waterloo Place, London. 
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By .Charles Gore, M.A., 

principal of the Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln^. 


The Church and the Ministry. 

The Ministry of the Christian Church. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, %vo, lor. ^d. * 

The Foundation of the Church — Apostolic Successi^.i--The Witness of 
Church History — The Institution of the Apostolate — The Minist^ in 
the Apostolic Age— The Ministry in the Sub>Apostolic Age — Uoh* 
elusion and Applications— Appended Notes. 


Rom^ Catholic Claims. 

Roman Catholic Claims. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Fia Media and the Roman Catholic Development — The Unity of the 
Church— The Authority of the Church— The Bible in the Church— 
The Promise to St. Peler — The GiVwth of the Roman Church — The 
Development of the Papacy in Latin Christianity — The Nature of 
Schism — Anglican Ordinations — Anglican Orthodoxy. 


Crake^s Historical Tales. 

Crown 8w. Five Vole. 3s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
Historical Tales. 

By A. D. Crake. B.A., 

Aud%or ef* History ^ the Church under Vie Roman Empire, etc. tie. 

EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First Chronicle of ^scendune. 

ALFGAR THE DANE ; or, The Second Chronicle of .dBscendune. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS: Being Uie Third and Last Chronicle of 
.^scendune. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A Tale of the Cloister 'and the 
Forest In the Days of the Barons' Wars. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. 


Waterloo Place, London. 







